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Thanks and Appreciation 


for pleasant relations over a period of years. Our greatest 
business assets are. your GOODWILL and SATISFACTION. 








We wish for you 
A Joyous Christmas and a New Year 
of Happiness and Peace 


Nashville Highland 
Products Company Products Company 


Nashville 3, Tennessee Knoxville 08, Tennessee 
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“[ hear the wars practically over...back home !” 


War Bond over and above any you now own 
—or are now purchasing. This 6th War Loan 
is every bit as important to our complete 
and final Victory as was the first. 


ROBABLY it’s only natural for us here at 
home to feel that the war’s almost won, 
the way the good news has been pouring in. 
But the war’s not over for him—not by a 
long sight! And he’s just one of a few million 
or more that will stay over there until they 
finish the bloody mess. Or kill time for a 
few months—or years—in some hospital. 


What about you? 


This is no time to relax. No time to forget 
the unfinished business. It’s still your war, 
and it still costs a lot. 


So dig down deep this time. Dig down till 
it hurts, and get yourself a hundred-dollar 


Don’t “let George do it”—get yourself 
that added bond and help finish a magnifi- 
cent job right. The quicker you reach down 
deep, the better you do your job for war, 
the more you'll contribute to ending the 
fight. And the quicker they’ll come back— 
the guys that can still be killed. 


After all, you’re safe and sound and home. 
That’s worth another hundred-dollar bond to 


you, isn’t ut? 


Buy at least one extra $100 War Bond today | 
THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 














AMERICA’S growth has largely followed the 
routes of American railroads. They penetrated 
the wilderness and created wealth for the Na- 
tion. Around these efficient arteries of trans- 
portation grew great cities, busy industrial 
centers and prosperous farming communities. 

Subsequeutly, fine highways were construct- 
ed. The railroads not only carried most of the 
materials to build these modern thoroughfares, 
and spent large sums for separation of grades 
at crossings for public safety, but have actu- 
ally contributed greatly in taxes for highway 
construction and upkeep. In 1943, for example, 
about $800,000 of L&N tax payments were 
allocated for highway purposes in the 13 states 
through which it operates. 

Highway separations at railroad grade cross- 
ings have become increasingly important as 


BUY WAR BONDS 





faster-moving vehicles have multiplied. Orig- 
inally, railroads were—and in some states still 
are—required to bear the largest part of the 
cost of such separations, although the public 
has always received the greater benefits. Cer- 
tain states have now recognized that equity 
calls for a fairer distribution of the costs. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


The Old Reliable is proud of its 94-year record 
of public service and its contributions to all phases 
of Southern progress. It looks to the future confi- 
dently, provided that just laws and reasonable 
regulation will permit it to continue its usefulness 
in the further development of the South. 
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|S yage and girls look to you for help and guidance 
in their school work ... for encouragement of 
latent talents... for escape from routine into new 
and interesting fields of study. 


Westinghouse School Service and Educational 
Departments have much to offer that will help you 
fire their imagination and inspire them to greater 
accomplishment: 


To arouse the curiosity of younger students, there 
are Westinghouse “Historical Charts” that depict 
the evolution of ships, airplanes, tanks, and sub- 
marines, etc. 


To unfold the wonderland of science, there are 
Westinghouse “Little Science Series” booklets 
that make these subjects fascinating to high school 
students. 





To keep up the interest in science, there are 
Westinghouse sound-movies especially prepared for 


Plants in 25 Cities 








They look to you... 


students on electricity, electronics, and radio broad- 
casting. 


To pave the way for students to go on to college, 
there are Westinghouse Scholarships . . . including, 
among others, the George Westinghouse Scholarships 
and those awarded in the nation-wide Science Talent 
Search. 


This material and help are at your disposal—ready 
to assist you in your inspiring work of preparing 
young Americans for the responsibilities which lie 
ahead of them. 


If you would like to see samples of this free material 
. if you would like to know more about Westing- 
house Scholarships . . . please write to us. School 
Service, (ST-124) Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Offices Everywhere 





Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC... . TED MALONE, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network 
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Eritorial Comment. . . 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
January 12-13, 1945 | 

The night of January 12 and the morning of January |3 
will mark the time of meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly of the Tennessee Education Association. This will be 
the twelfth consecutive meeting of this body. There have 
been many important meetings of the representatives of 
Tennessee teachers in the past, but the meeting of !945 
has possibilities of being one of the most momentous in 
the history of the Association. Matters of great signifi- 
cance for the teachers and their organization will be pre- 
sented and every local association in the state should have 
its full quota of delegates present for the meeting. 

Two of the most important matters to be considered 
are the retirement plan and the amendment to increase 
membership dues of the Association. For many years the 
question of a retirement plan for teachers has been be- 
fore the Representative Assembly. At the meeting in Jan- 
uary the retirement committee will present a complete 
plan and a tentative bill for the consideration of the dele- 
gates. This plan has been discussed widely over the state 
and copies of the report will be sent all delegates. It is 
important that all teachers agree upon the bill to be pre- 
sented to the legislature so that there may be unanimity 
of opinion. No doubt the proposed plan does not meet 
the wishes of all teachers. Many faults may be found with 
it by individual teachers and many changes might be made, 
but an agreement must be reached and all teachers must 
stick by it. 

The proposed plan should be enacted into law by the 
1945 Legislature. If changes are necessary after two years 
of operation, amendments may be adopted in 1947. 

The Administrative Council has given careful considera- 
tion to the matter of increasing membership dues and has 
voted unanimously to recommend an amendment to the 
Constitution which would make effective membership dues 
of two dollars. This matter is of utmost importance to the 
future of the Association. The increased cost to the indi- 
vidual teacher will be insignificant but the combined in- 
crease will enable the Association to take its place with 
the leading associations in the country and the increased 
service to the teachers of Tennessee will bring great re- 
turns on the one doliar increase per year it will cost each 
teacher. This is a great opportunity for each delegate to 
render service to the teachers of Tennessee and through 
the teachers to the boys and girls of this state. A vote 
for the proposed amendment will be @ vote for a stronger 
association and a stronger school system. Wéill you help? 

Following are items to be presented: 


|. T. E. A. Participation in the Nation's War Effort 
This will be the fourth meeting of the Representative 
Assembly since the United States was forced into war by 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Throughout the past 
three years the schools of Tennessee have carried on under 
great difficulties and teachers and pupils alike are proud 
of the fine contribution made to the war effort. Every 
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teacher and every pupil will continue their efforts until 

final victory is won and all will agree that the winning of 

the war and the winning of the peace to follow is still the 
number one item on the agenda of every school child and 
of every school teacher in this state. 

Since the beginning of the war the T. E. A. has cooper- 
ated in the war effort in the following ways: 
|. Contact with Heads of War Agencies. These contacts, 

begun two years ago, have been kept up and every 
possible aid given to the several agencies. 

2. The Tennessee Teacher. The Tennessee Teacher con- 
tinues to carry articles on different war projects in the 
schools. The magazine also carries notices, announce- 
ments, and materials sent out by the O. P. A., the 
Treasury Department, and other government agencies. 

3. Regional Conferences. The number one item on the 
agenda for sixteen regional conferences in September 
and October was the participation of the schools in 
the war effort. 

4. American Education Week. This week had special sig- 
nificance this year and its observance was stressed in 
all school systems. 

5. Better Teaching. The importance of doing the best 
teaching possible and making everything count during 
the days of emergency has been stressed with all school 
systems. 

During the past year the T. E. A. has cooperated in 
two new movements: 

6. Cooperation with the Tennessee Civilian War Services 
Advisory Council. 

7. Cooperation with the National and State Go-to-School 
Movement. 

It is suggested that the Representative Assembly adopt 
the following resolution: 

Be it resolved that, whereas we as teachers of the State 
of Tennessee feel a justifiable pride in the part which we 
have played on the home front and in the battlefields dur- 
ing the second great world struggle; and 

Whereas we draw renewed strength from a vision of the 
noble accomplishments of the sons and daughters of the 
Volunteer State, who are themselves inspired by memories 
of classroom days dear to their hearts; and 

Whereas we long for the return of our boys and girls 
to their homes and peaceful pursuits of life; 

That we do hereby rededicate ourselves to the job at 
hand, and that we promise to keep the educational home 
fires burning, and that we will with diligence and fortitude 
cooperate wholeheartedly with every worth-while home 
front endeavor to the end that the war may be brought to 
a quicker conclusion and that we may continue under more 
favorable auspices those educational movements which we 
firmly believe will help to bring continuing world peace 
and international good will. 


ll. Proposed Amendment to the Constitution and By-Laws 


Article Vill, Section |: Be it amended by striking out 
the word “'one’’ and substituting therefor the word "two." 
This would make section | read as follows: "The annual 
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membership dues shall be two dollars per year for the 


State Association.” 


(Amendment submitted by the Administrative Council 


of the Tennessee Education Association.) 


WHAT WILL BE DONE WITH THE ADDITIONAL MONEY IF THE 


MEMBERSHIP DUES OF THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION ARE RAISED? 


Final authority as to the expenditure of funds of the Tennessee 


Education Association rests with the Representative Assembly. There 
are listed below, however, some of the services which have been 
suggested by the Administrative Council and approved by many 


officers of the local associations. 


These are followed by a list of 


proposals made by officers of local associations, teachers, principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, and others who attended the sixteen 
planning conferences held recently in various parts of the state. 


” 


~One 


12. 
13. 
14. 


. Make the research worker permanent. 


. Increase funds for printing. 


I. Suggestions Made by the Administrative Council 


The last meeting of the 
Representative Assembly voted an appropriation from the sur- 
plus to pay for the services of a research worker for a period of 
one year. This work has been most helpful and will prove even 
more beneficial if more funds are made available for printing. 
This service should be continued. 

Made additional research service available to regional and local 
associations. Research is valuable to the extent that it can be 
formulated and interpreted to those who need information. Lo- 
cal associations frequently need assistance in setting up pro- 
grams and formulating policies. Strong locals make a strong 
state association. 

In order to prepare and distribute 
worth-while pamphlets, bulletins, and other printed materials, 
funds must be made available for that purpose. There are many 
articles in the files of the Tennessee Education Association at 
the present time that would be of interest to all classroom 
teachers. The pages of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER are already 
crowded and some of the materials are too long for that publi- 
cation. It takes a hundred and seventy dollars to mail a postal 
card to members of the association. This runs into considerable 
money, but more of this type work is necessary and funds should 
be provided for it. 


. More public relations work. The success of the Tennessee Edu- 


cation Association depends, in large measure, upon the atti- 
tude of the public toward the organization and toward educa- 
tion in general. It is the job of the secretary to attend teach- 
ers’ meetings, conferences, and conventions. He must, how- 
ever, make other contacts in those groups whose support we need. 


. More funds for THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. The magazine, if it 


is to be of more service to Tennessee teachers, must be con- 
tinually improved and enlarged. 


. More money for the state meeting when it is resumed. Many 


teachers feel that the state meeting should be equal to the re- 
gional meetings. Such is not possible with the present expendi- 
ture for that purpose. 


. Some funds should be available for paying expenses of delegates 


to the N. E. A. meetings. We need a more definite tie-up with 
the National Education Association. One delegate from each 
congressional district would give us a very definite place in the 
affairs of this organization. 


. Some of the Additional Suggestions Made by Those Attending 


the Sixteen Fall Planning Conferences 


. Have an official from the T. E. A. office to visit every county 


teachers organization at least once each year. 


. The Tennessee Education Association should own a professional 


home and make some space available for affiliated organizations. 
_— consultant services and a personnel placement of- 
ice. 

Promote workshops for the study of problems in administration, 
supervision, and curriculum revision. 

Scholarship loan fund to encourage capable young people to en- 
ter the teaching profession. 

Cooperate in local surveys. 


. Publish more materials for classroom teachers. 
. Promote a federal aid school building program. 


T. E. A.-sponsored in-service training enterprises held in coopera- 
tion with the State Department of Education and teacher train- 
ing institutions. 

Establish news broadcasts relative to educational work. 

Plan a state survey looking toward the improvement of educa- 
tion. 

More frequent planning meetings in small groups. 

Enlarged and better equipped T. E. A. offices. 

Additional field services. 





MEMBERSHIP DUES OF STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


AUGUST, 1944 

Have Dues From What 
States Been Raised? to What? 
Alabama No *$1.50 
Arizona Yes 3.50-scale 
Arkansas Yes 1.50-scale 
California No * 30 
Colorado No * 3.00 
Delaware 
Connecticut Yes 2.00-3.00 
Florida No 2.00 
Georgie Yes 1.50-2.00 
Idaho No * 2.00-scale 
Illinois No * 2.00 
Indiana Yes 2,50-3.50 
lowa Yes 1.50-scale 
Kansas Yes 2.00-3.00 
Kentucky No * toe 
Louisiana No * 2.00 
Maine No * 1.00-scale 
Maryland Yes 1.00-3.00 
Massachusetts Yes 1.00-2.00 
Michigan No * 2.25-scale 
Minnesota Yes 2.50-2.75 
Mississippi No * 2.00 
Missouri No * 2.00 
Montana No * scale 
Nebraska No * 2.00-scale 
Nevada No * 1,00 
New Hampshire No * (50 
New Jersey Yes 2.00-3.00 
New Mexico No * 320 
New York No * 1.00-scale 
North Carolina No * 2.00 
North Dakota Yes 2.50-scale 
Ohio No * 2.00 
Oklahoma Yes 2.00-2.50 
Oregon Yes 2.00-3.00 
Pennsylvania Yes 1.00-2.00 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina Yes 2.00-scale 
South Dakota Yes 2.00-scale 
Tennessee No * 1.00 
Texas No * 3.00 
Utah Yes 4.00-5.00 
Vermont 
Virginia Yes 1.50-3.00 
Washington Yes 2.00-scale 
West Virginia No 2.00 
Wisconsin No * 260 
Wyoming No * 1.00 


(*) Present dues. 


Members 
Last Year 


14,438 
2,500 
9,182 

37,032 
8,626 


9,450 
10,200 
14,503 

3,907 
40,000 
23,023 
20,663 
16,120 
16,200 
10,200 

6,200 

5,000 
19,000 
30,518 
14,470 

8,728 
22,857 

3,655 
11,427 

75! 

2,738 
25,000 

4,122 
43,700 
18,085 

4,780 
37,548 
15,366 

7,500 
53,803 


9,850 
7,038 
17,008 
27,500 
4,827 


14,404 
11,090 
13,213 
20,700 

2,100 


(scale) 


MEMBERSHIP DUES OF SOME OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


National 

American Bar Association 

American Dentists’ Association 

American Medical Association— 
National Fellow ys 
State Membership scale up to 
County Membership scale up to 

American Vocational Association 

State and Local 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

American Association of University Women 

Barbers 

Bricklayers 

Bus Drivers 

Business and Professional Women 

Carpenters 

Electric Workers 

Glaziers 

Hod Carriers and Common Laborers 

lron Workers 

Painters 

Plumbers and Steamfitters 

State Farm Bureau 

Steel Workers 

Truck and Taxi Drivers 


Ill. Election of Officers 


$ 8.00 
15.00 


7.00 
100.00 
25.00 
3.00 


17.50 to 
17.50 to 


The Representative Assembly must elect a president to 


serve for one year and three Administrative 


Councd mem- 
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The council members whose terms expire are: First 


bers. 
District, Roy A. Kinnick; Fourth District, Lester King; Ninth 
District, Jack Bennett. 

If precedent is followed, the president for 1945 will be 
from West Tennessee. 


IV. Report of Code of Ethics Commission 

This is the second annual report to the Representative 
Assembly of the Tennessee Education Association. 

During the year, Miss Frances Bowen of Nashville, one 
of the original members of the state commission, resigned 
from the commission because of other pressing duties. 
In the near future the Administrative Council will appoint 
someone in her place from Middle Tennessee. 

Thus far during the year, the work of the commission has 
been carried on by correspondence, since no meeting of 
the commission has been held. The commission and many 
other members of the association have in many ways pro- 
moted the acceptance of the code. This has been es- 
pecially true of our state secretary and certain members 
of the State Department of Education. Articles have been 
prepared for the Tennessee Teacher. These have ap- 
peared in the fall issues and will continue each month dur- 
ing the winter and spring. Special attention is called to 
the Study Outline of the Code which will appear in the 
December or January issue. The commission is suggesting 
that this study outline be used by all the local units in 
more fully acquainting their members with the code. The 
code was printed in the annual program of both the East 
and Middle Tennessee section meetings. Also a special 
Code of Ethics Conference was held at each of these meet- 
ings. A similar conference was held at the meeting of the 
West Tennessee section. 

The members of the commission are now trying to find 
out from all the local units what is being done with the 
code—its acceptance, and its influence on their different 
members. These findings will be reported to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


V. Report of the Retirement Committee 

This report is a continuation of the report made and 
published in the Tennessee Teacher in December, !943. 

The committee pursued the policies previously adopted. 

|. A comparative study was made of the retirement 
systems of forty-one states. 

2. The North Carolina plan was selected for intensive 
study. A subcommittee spent several days at Raleigh and 
observed the actual operation of the North Carolina sys- 
tem. High officials of the state were interviewed regard- 
ing the operation of the system and suggested improve- 
ments were received. Schools were visited en route and 
classroom teachers interviewed. The N. C. E. A. was in 
session and many teachers were contacted there for their 
opinion of the plan. 

3. Mr. George B. Buck, the actuary, previously em- 
ployed, was consulted as to procedure. A questionnaire 
was prepared and distributed to all the teachers of the 
state requesting information necessary for estimating cost 
and other provisions of the law. 

4. A proposed draft of a retirement law was prepared 
embodying the desirable features found in operation in 
different states, and the suggestions of the actuary. 

5. The committee made a report to the Administrative 
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Council. Every item in the report was considered and 
valuable suggestions were made by the council. 

6. The work of the committee was then submitted to 
the actuary who completed the report by adding data and 
other details. 

7. A final joint meeting was held in which were present 
the actuary, the Administrative Council, the retirement 
committee, and the legislative committee, and the report 
of the retirement committee was approved in the form in 
which it was later published. 

8. Before publication the report was submitted to the 
state attorney general and approved as to legal form and 


content. 
9. The published report is submitted for your consider- 


ation. 
A complete report of the committee will be made by 
the chairman at the meeting of the Representative As- 


sembly in January. 


VI. Report of Legislative Committee 
The Legislative Program of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation as adopted by the Representative Assembly in 
April provides: 
1. The adoption of an acuarially sound retirement system for 


teachers with a sufficient initial state appropriation to inaugurate 


the system. 

2. The continuation of the 1943-1945 basic and emergency ap- 
propriations for public elementary and high schools. 

3. In addition thereto, an appropriation by the state of a fund 
sufficient to provide an increase of $25.00 per month for eight 
months in salaries of elementary and high school teachers, super- 
visors, and principals in the public schools of Tennessee. 

4. Adequate funds for other important educational services such 
as libraries, transportation, supervision, etc. 

5. The adoption of such new laws and the amending of previous 
legislation to insure th® proper functioning of the public school 


system. 
6. Adequate support for the regular functions, the war services, 


and postwar adjustment programs of institutions of higher learning. 

7. The passage of such enabling acts as will make it possible for 
the state and local governments to participate in any postwar plans 
or funds as may become available. 


On April 10 the Legislature in special session voted 
$3,200,000 per annum or so much thereof as may be 
necessary to provide a $20.00 per month increase in salary 
for each public elementary and high school teacher and 
principal in this state. This act of the Legislature neces- 
sarily modified the program listed above. Point three 
calls for an increase of $25.00 per month for eight months 
in salaries of each teacher, supervisor, and principal. 
This, of course, was anticipated for the next biennium, 
beginning the school year 1945. The fact that the $20.00 
per month increase comes a year earlier the total increase 
in salary will be $60.00 per month for the three-year 
period rather than $50.000 per month for the two years, 
provided that the $3,200,000 is reappropriated by the 
Legislature which convenes in January. 

In view of the developments, ‘the Administrative Council 
decided that we would not be justified in going to the 
Legislature of 1945 with another request for increasing 
salaries. This decision was reached, not because salaries 
are high enough, but because it was felt that it would 
not be an expedient thing to do, and also because the 
request of the Representative Assembly as to salary in- 
creases has been met. It was the opinion of the council 
also that, if no further requests for salary increases were 
made, the chances for the passage of the retirement act 
would be increased. 
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The spirit of good will rules the Christmas season. 
It’s a time to get together with friends and family... 
a time when all we mean by home in its graciousness 
and friendliness is at its peak. In such an atmosphere , 
Coca-Cola belongs, ice-cold and sparkling with life. CX" Cob, ithe Tahal = 
There’s a whole story of hospitality in the three words ~— — high-storr 

Have a “Coke”,—three words that express a friendly 7 : 





spirit the whole year ‘round. Yes, Coca-Cola and the 
pause that refreshes are everyday symbols of a way of 
living that takes friendliness for granted. 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Since other points in the seven-point program seem 
possible of realization without great publicity, the pro- 
gram which the public and the candidates for the Legis- 
lature are asked to consider consists of the following: 


1, The continuance for the next biennium (1945-1947) of all state 
appropriations, both regular and emergency, for public education. 

2. The adoption of an actuarially sound teacher retirement system. 

A full report of proposed legislation will be presented by 
the chairman of the Legislative Committee at the meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly in January. 


Vil. T. E. A. Budget for 1945-1946 


The budget proposed for the year ending June 30, |946, 
has been prepared in the light of the auditor's statement 
of income and expense for the past fiscal year. This budget 
is based on membership dues of one dollar. 


ESTIMATED INCOME 


@o ea ~o 
§ 325 OS. 
£85 ~ 85 
“~a2c0 o.,,5° 
saue7 snag 
| ne TT: 
<5>5 cars 
1, Membership Dues *.................. $17,008.00 $17,300.00 
2. Interest (Savings and Banks)......... 168.47 250.00 
WE Aosis Vea ponte Oe $17,176.47 $17,550.00 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 
1. Salaries— 
Secretary-Treasurer .............. $ 4,200.00 $ 4,500.00 
ORNCR SACIOUAEY «65:5, .cee% ou ,040.00 2,100.00 
ee ie ns ree 1,384.00 1,620.00 
ee 248.00 250.00 
2. Operating Expense— 
_.. [Ren ae a ee ee 1,080.00 1,080.00 
Telephone and Telegraph.......... 178.89 200.00 
Office Equipment Depreciation @ 10 
I RI RE ee eae ae 187.17 150.00 
Travel—Executive Secretary ....... 436.11 600.00 
Office Supplies (Postage $257.24).. 596.32 750.00 
Annual Convention ............... 2,000.00 
President and Administrative Council 845.34 700.00 
Bond—Executive Secretary ........ 12.50 25.00 
Association Dues and Publications. . 47.00 40.00 
Representative Assembly .......... 100.00 150.00 
Incidental Expense ............... 160.49 205.00 
The Tennessee Teacher............ 1,542.98 2,000.00 
PUBNS ROIAMONE 5..o.5.56::5 55.00 02 00s 1,277.96 850.00 
Federal Old-Age Benefits Tax...... 66.47 130.00 
Research Division ................ 1,301.74 
Retirement Committee ............ 736.45 
Emergency Fund . 200.00 
Totals tees ees. $16,441.42 $17,550.00 


__In the event the amendment to the constitution provid- 
ing for membership dues of two dollars is adopted the fol- 
lowing budget will be presented: 


ESTIMATED INCOME 


MN THURS, gos) oe. coh Re Fe ds we $33,350.00 
SR, oS ghee sv eee Bike hac cg tReet es hs eee 1a Es 250.00 
WON. is natn icen taser n ts ee eee © ce ates $33,600.00 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 
!. Salaries— 
UMC UNURE n o. se BR Ds Soo kaa ie as Boivin Ocoee $ 4,500.00 
Ne NN F255 Sra seily se eae bases 3,600.00 
Ce ES ot ates jc eed os 2,100.00 
Two Stenographers: (a) $1,800.00; (b) $1,500.00.... 3,300.00 
2. Operating Expense— 
DIE ERE Sh ee Ea Te $ 1,500.00 
Telephone and Telegraph......................4.. 250.00 
Office Equipment and Depreciation................ 150.00 
Travel—Executive Secretary ...................... 750.00 
in RR ee reece Nea gh 0s oe 200.00 
Office Supplies and Postage...................... 900.00 
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Office Equipment and Printing 


Pina COI ois. = chs eG oc sso oka 4,000.00 
President and Administrative Council.............. 700.00 
Bond—Executive Secretary .:..............0eeeeee 25.00 
Association Dueé-.-. 60:5. cc's ce 3, Wee era tes 50.00 
Representative Assembly ..................0c008: 150.00 
WO TOODOROE TORRE Si. 5565 foie is cook ieee mene 3,000.00 
ee Re ae ee eo Pee Sade 3,000.00 
Federal Old-Age Benefits Tax...................6. 140.00 
RELL AD OLD RRR 235.00 
eee IB EE Ame Pen ea eT de ear 250.00 
is Wee aa UD 5555 6 o Wa aaa iekeust a hrs DA 500.00 
B,. CGA Fa os ocala stat etna patentee ac dieoees 3,300.00 
THRE. kocde see Regs Dee Le be oe $33,600.00 


*This reserve fund may be drawn upon by the council for pro- 
viding additional personnel, if in the judgment of the council such 
additional personnel is needed to carry on the expanded program of 
the association in an effective manner; provided such action is con- 
curred in by not less than three-fourths of the total membership of 
the council. 


VIII. National Education Association 


Last year Tennessee led the nation in percentage of 
gain in N. E. A. membership, having an increase of 187 
per cent. Our quota this year is 8,000 members. We do 
not expect to have as great an increase as we had last 
year but every effort should be made to meet the goal. 

The Administrative Council recommends that the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the individual members that make 
up the Assembly put forth every effort to secure member- 
ship in the N. E. A. in order that Tennessee's quota may be - 
reached and that the effectiveness of the N. E. A. may be 
increased. 


IX. Advertising in The Tennessee Teacher 

Last year the total expense of publishing and distributing 
The Tennessee Teacher was $9,965.71, including advertis- 
ing commissions; $8,137.10 of this sum was paid by ad- 
vertising in the magazine, leaving a net cost to the Ten- 
nessee Education Association of only $1,542.98. The cost 
of the magazine this year has increased, but the amount 
of advertising sold for the first three months amounts to 
approximately $4,100. 

It is suggested that the Representative Assembly dele- 
gates urge their local associations to help increase the ad- 
vertising by urging teachers to: 

|. Read advertisements in the journal. 

2. Patronize our advertisers. 

3. Ask all companies selling merchandise to teachers or 
schools to advertise in our journal. 


T. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 


Membership this year will probably exceed that of last 
year. All county lists are in and the names of all these 
teachers are on the mailing list. 

For the first time the teachers of Chattanooga are !00 
per cent in membership. A check has been received for 
543 teachers and principals of this city. Rhea County 
and Campbell County were not 100 per cent last year but 
have sent dues for all their teachers this year. 

There is an excellent chance for 100 per cent member- 
ship throughout the state. If this could be realized, it 
would strengthen our cause. This is a fine year to achieve 
this goal. Will you help? 








Ve boy we set to dreaming 





This is the way he looked half-a-dozen years ago when 


we said, in a widely read advertisement: 
bd 


“We hope that somewhere we have set a boy to dreaming 
— and started him on a road of usefulness and service 


to himself, his country 
and his fellow men.” 





And it seems that we have done just that- 
for thousands. Many of these thousands, in 
fact, have taken advantage of the modern 
equipment and expert instruction that the 
General Motors Institute makes available 
to GM employes. 


General Motors Institute began pioneering 
in the field of industrial education 25 years 
ago, when evening classes were started for 
employes in this unused factory building. 
Every year the General Motors Institute 
grew in scope and in size. It was a success 
from the start. 





Young women, as well as young men, 
trained here and took important posts in 
war-busy factories. Institute-trained in- 
structors went to Army and Navy service 
depots to keep war machines running. 


GENERAL 





Came the war, and General Motors Insti- 
tute was converted like other GM facilities. 
Courses were altered to give special train- 
ing in war products. 

















In peacetime, students will again return 
to learn how to supply a war-worn world 
with the things it needs. This student, work- 
ing from a blueprint, is a symbol of better 
things and greater days ahead. 


Morors 








Both Army and Navy took advantage of 
Institute equipment and instruction for 
technical training. Thousands of men at- 
tended these classes. 





“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS”’ 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK. - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 





NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement cppears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy's Life and 
Open Road for Boys. Reprints may ke cbtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 














Why I Gauor the 
Proposed Retirement Bill for Teachers 


Editor's Note: Several teachers were asked 
to write a statement on the above subject. 
The following replied: Milton Hamilton, su- 
perintendent, Obion County Schools, Union 
City; Miss Perry Williamson, high school 
teacher, Murfreesboro; and W. A. Bass, su- 
perintendent, city schools, Nashville. Their 
statements are given here. 





MILTON HAMILTON 

We are always in favor of the en- 
actment of practical measures which 
will improve the educational opportu- 
nity of children. ''No school is better 
than its teacher'’ is a truth never de- 
nied. We discover new methods, tech- 
niques, better equipment and teaching 
facilities; but their use and contribu- 
tion to the educational growth of chil- 
dren depend on the vision, skill, and 
ability of the teacher. Any measure 
that will contribute to this essential 
equipment of the teacher is a direct 
investment in the young life that will 
pay rich dividends in their later contri- 
butions to society. This bill will tend 
to give the long-expected sense of se- 
curity to the teaching profession, the 
absence of which has caused inefficien- 
cies, divided interests, and the loss of 
great personalities as the leaders and 
molders of young life. 

The whole world at this time, even in 
the midst of war, is concerned with a 
postwar planning program for a new 
order bearing the earmarks of promise 
and hope. Oné cannot begin to plan 
for a new day without at once recogniz- 
ing the gigantic task of education in 
the undertaking. We must have teach- 
ers with the vision, the faith, the devo- 
tion, the personal fitness to do this job 
and to do it now. 

We are constantly hearing it said 
from many sources that the job of 
building character is rapidly becoming 
the task of the school. Our churches 
are reporting a declining attendance 
of young people. Too many of our 
homes have become only places to 
sleep and points of departure for en- 
tertainment and social satisfaction else- 
where. Hence the public school has 
the greatest opportunity of contact 
and must assume this added responsi- 
bility. We cannot evade it with im- 
punity. Everything in American life in 
this new day looks with pathetic appeal 
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to the forces of education to touch its 
young life. Our American way of life 
must register its claim to the under- 
standing and devotion of every indi- 
vidual. It cannot perpetuate itself. It 
must be taught with increasing devo- 
tion to each succeeding generation. 
This is the task calling for great spirits. 
The profession must be elevated to 
compete with other vocations in satis- 
factions and compensations. Old age 
retirement is certainly a long step in 
this direction. 
® 


PERRY WILLIAMSON 

When called upon to give an opinion 
on any question relative to educational 
policies, | straightway ask myself an- 
other, namely, ‘How does this problem 
affect those attending school?" Al- 
though the proposed retirement bill 
was written by the teachers and for the 
teachers, | see it as a measure by which 
the youth of our state would not only 
ultimately, but also immediately, profit. 
This is true not merely because the re- 
tirement system would make way for 
young and vigorous life in the profes- 
sion, but more especially, because of 
what it would do for the teachers who 
soon are to retire. A teacher needs to 
be "four S." If she is to do her best 
and give her best in the classroom, she 
needs sincerity (freedom from pre- 
tense}, serenity (freedom from confu- 
sion), security (freedom from fear), and 
satisfaction (freedom from want). 

The middle-age teachers recognize 
in the Retirement Bill much promise of 
these four S's. They have seen some 
teachers in the age group just ahead 
of them drag themselves to the school- 
room with the last vestige of the four 
S's gone save a sincere yearning to be 
financially independent until "the bell 
tolls." The amount of the retirement 
allowance is not great, but it does make 
it possible for a teacher to withdraw 
from the classroom before the climax 
of her teaching experience is too far 
behind her. 

And again the school children would 
be benefited by the bill because it 
would bring the business end of the 
teaching job closer to other fields of 
work, and, therefore, bring into the 


profession a better and more purpose- 
ful type of teacher. For the same rea- 
son, there would be fewer withdrawals, 
less changing of teachers during the 
school year. 

Now to mention one purely personal 
reason for favoring the bill; it is a good 
business proposition, a sound and prof- 
itable savings plan. 


. 
W. A. BASS 


| am supporting the proposed re- 
tirement bill for Tennessee teachers, as 
prepared by the special retirement 
committee and approved by the Coun- 
cil of the T. E. A., for the following 
reasons: 

|. The plan is actuarially sound. One 
of the first questions engaging the in- 
terest of teachers contemplating going 
into a retirement system is: ''ls the sys- 
tem sound?" 

2. The benefit to be derived from 
the system by the teacher is reason- 
able. 

3. The actuarial equivalent which the 
state will be called upon to produce, 
plus the contribution which the teach- 
er will make, augmented by guaranteed 
earning of three per cent, is fair when 
the earning power of money today is 
taken into account. 

3. The plan offers the teacher a sys- 
tem for saving, which saving is matched 
by the state; which is probably better 
than the average teacher can do else- 
where. 

4. The plan should induce good 
teachers to remain in the profession 
until time for retirement. One of the 
hindrances to teacher recruitment is, in 
the last analysis, traceable to the lack 
of assurance on the part of the teacher 
that, when her days of usefulness are 
over, she will have a fixed, reasonable 
income. The proposed retirement plan 
would provide such income. 

5. The proposed retirement plan is 
fair to teachers now in service for the 
reason that it is optional with the teach- 
er as to whether he goes into the sys- 
tem. P 
All-in-all, | am convinced that the 
proposed plan is the best we can hope 
for at this time. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY—Subject for Classroom Study 


Thousands of our boys and girls are 
working part time—and soon will be 
working full time—in private industry 
and commerce. This means that every 
payday they are making contributions 
of one per cent of their wages to 
social security. Yet very few of these 
young workers know what they are pay- 
ing for or have any understanding of 
the social security system in which they 
share. 

This is a pity on several counts. First, 
there is always a dissatisfaction when 
something is deducted from one's 
wages for reasons unknown. In the 
second place, many young people— 
like older folk—are unaware of insur- 
ance protection they are building un- 
der social security. Third, ignorance 
of the whys and wherefores of the sys- 
tem defeats one of the objectives of 
social insurance—the sense of security 
from economic disaster. In the fourth 
place, many are confusing their social 
security accounts—and costing the 
government both time and money— 
through misunderstanding the functions 
of the social security card. Over and 
above this, the responsible citizens and 
lawmakers of tomorrow should be in- 
formed about a law which intimately 
enters into the lives of many tens of 
millions. 

The prime objective of our social 
security system is to provide protec- 
tion against destitution. This, with its 
accompanying demoralization, nearly 
always follows when, for one reason or 
another, earnings are cut off. The 
problem thus becomes one of spread- 
ing income over a lifetime, over pe- 
riods in which the breadwinner earns 
and those in which he does not. How 
does the Social Security Act operate 
to attain its objective? How far does 
it go in solving the problem of provid- 
ing an income throughout the entire 
cycle of life—in childhood, youth, mid- 
dle age, and old age? 

In brief, the Social Security Act pro- 
vides incomes to individuals and fam- 
ilies through three major programs. 
First, there is the unemployment insur- 
ance program, a first line of defense 
against want. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide regular weekly payments for in- 
sured wage earners who temporarily 
are out of work through no fault of 
their own. This is a state insurance 
system, with the federal government 
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paying the costs of administration, and 
with the employers alone (in most 
states) paying the premiums. 

Then there is the federal system of 
old-age and survivors’ insurance for 
workers in private industry and com- 
merce. Towards this insurance both 
workers and employers contribute a 
small premium, which goes into a trust 
fund for the payment of monthly bene- 
fits to the worker when he retires and 
to his survivors when he dies. 














In the Front 
Ranks of 
Fighting Foods 


America’s wartime effort can be only 
as strong as the nutrition behind it. 

And ice cream, as a source of nutri- 
tion, has won a front-line place on the 


government’s food-for-victory pro- 
gram. It’s rich in milk-vitamins, in 
protein, in the minerals it takes to keep 
up that fighting spirit. But that’s not 
all! Sealtest Ice Cream takes honors 
as a morale-lifter, too. So delicious, so 
refreshing, is Sealtest Ice Cream, that 
it helps put an extra “punch” to that 
job we all have to do. 
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Sealtest 


ICE CREAM 





A Division or NATIONAL DAIRY 
Propucts CORPORATION 








Lastly, there is a program for per- 
sons who have not been able, either 
because they were not given the op- 
portunity to make contributions to so- 
cial insurance or because they were 
too young, too old, or disabled. This 
program is called public assistance. 
It is a state-operated program, with 
the federal government paying about 
half of the cost. Under it needy old 
people, the needy blind, and depend- 
ent children get monthly payments. 

Perhaps no other law on our statute 
books offers the same opportunities for 
classroom study as the Social Security 
Act. The material easily adapts itself 
to classroom work in current events, 
civics, government, history, economics, 
and other subjects, and is excellent for 
themes and debates. Moreover, it is 
possible to awaken an immediate in- 
terest because so many boys and girls 
are, or soon will be, affected by the 
law. Beginning with the social security 
account number card and with an ex- 
planation of how records are kept, ben- 
efits determined, who is entitled to 
them and when, the teacher can lead 
into the whys and wherefores of the 
three programs, each of which presents 
provocative facets. 

Social Security Board field officers 
are helpful to teachers. They are glad 
to supply informational material in the 
form of pamphlets, posters, film strips, 
and motion pictures. They are avail- 
able, moreover, to discuss social se- 
curity and to answer questions. De- 
tailed information on the two state- 
operated programs—unemployment in- 
surance and public assistance—can be 
secured from a state agency or its local 
office. The state agency in both cases 
is located usually in the state capitol. 
Local public welfare offices can supply 
information on public assistance, local 
unemployment compensation, or U. S. 
Employment Service offices about un- 
employment insurance. 

Social security is a subject increas- 
ingly in people's minds today. We 
hear of new plans in England, Canada, 
Mexico, Chile, and New Zealand. 
Here in our own country the Social 
Security Board has made recommenda- 
tions for extending, expanding, and 
unifying our system. At the same time 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell social se- 
curity bill is before Congress. It is 
important that where a subject is so 
much in the air students should know 
the facts and be able to arrive at 
opinions on the basis of facts. 
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Why | Favor Raising Dues of the 
Tennessee Education Association 


Editor's Note: A number of teachers were 
asked to write a statement on the above 
subject. Those responding were: W. G. 
Robinson, principal, McNairy County High 
School, Selmer; Mrs. Porter Powell, principal, 
Kirkwood School, Montgomery County; Miss 
Mary Sue Dunn, superintendent, Henry Coun- 
ty schools, Paris; Tom C. Prince, superintend- 
ent, city schools, Knoxville, and president, 
E. T. E. A.; and Claude E. Brock, superintend- 
ent of schools, Humboldt. Their replies are 
given here. 


W. G. ROBINSON 


It is almost always unpopular to ad- 
vocate the raising of dues in any or- 
ganization, but in nearly all associa- 
tions that accomplish things worth 
while it requires money as well as 
time and effort. 

As | see it, the dues of T. E. A. 
should be raised. Most all state as- 
sociations have dues much higher than 
Tennessee. There are always expenses 
to any worth-while program. All as- 
sistance the teachers have received 
from the state legislature has been 
accomplished by hard work and adver- 
tising. This requires money. Meetings 
upon meetings must be held in all sec- 
tions of the state. This is expensive 
and should be financed by teachers. 

Tennessee has come a long way since 
| first began teaching, thirty-five years 
ago. Most all of the advancement can 
be traced directly to the work of the 
teachers’ association. Many educa- 
tional bills have been prepared for the 
legislature, many of which never got 
to the floor for voting. But since our 
association has become much stronger 
and we have had some money in the 
treasury to finance such, there have 
been greater accomplishments. This 
takes money, and by raising our dues 
from $1.00 per year to $2.00 we will 
have more with which to acquaint the 
public of educational needs. 

We have a splendid school maga- 
zine. Mr. Holt and Mr. Bass have done 
an excellent job, but we all would like 
to see our "Teacher" become an even 
larger and better magazine. This also 
takes money. Our increased dues will 
help. 

Last, some day the association will 
want to own their own home in Nash- 
ville where teachers will feel free to 
go and discuss their problems. Let's 
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build that home! That money we ac- 
cumulate by raising our T. E. A. dues 
will help to build it. 

Teachers of Tennessee, may | sug- 
gest that we raise our T. E. A. dues 
and give our officials more money with 
which to work, thereby aiding our- 


selves! 
* 


MRS. PORTER POWELL 


Being especially interested in the 
editorial comment of the November 
issue of the Tennessee Teacher on the 
subject of "Raising the Membership 
Dues of the T. E. A. to $2.00," | want 
to say that | believe teachers should 
endorse the comments made by our 
acting secretary, Mr. Frank E. Bass. 

As an individual teacher, | believe 
the strongest organization possible 
should be maintained, and to do this 
we must have funds to expand the ac- 
tivities of the association. 

| believe a full-time research worker 
is necessary for the reconversion and 
the instituting of a new educational 
program for postwar educational needs. 
Commendable progress is being made 
in this work, and this is an excellent 
chance for teachers, at very small cost, 
to help in enriching and vitalizing the 
new educational program. 

Should the secretary have more time 
for attending teachers meetings, con- 
ferences, and conventions in various 
sections of the state and nation, there 
could be a broader understanding of 
organization responsibility and a shar- 
ing of experience with the public of all 
phases of the school program. There 
could be a more continuous planning 
and changing of procedures in the 
schools to meet the changing needs. 
The secretary of an organization the 
size and importance of our association 
should have plenty of time for such 
contacts in order to deal intelligently 
with conditions that exist. 

To receive more materials of value 
through an increase of printed matter 
is an excellent chance for teachers to 
receive help in methods which will 
teach the subject in the least time and 
the most effective manner. Most of 
this printed material has been scientifi- 


cally designed to save time and achieve 
efficiency, of which most of us can 
make extensive use during these busy 
days. Since more and better material 
is a partial solution to our many prob- 
lems, | favor more money for pam- 
phlets, bulletins, our state magazine, 
and other printed material. 

Many factors in national and world 
affairs of today directly affect the 
education of America; so we as teach- 
ers must see that our system of educa- 
tion fosters full intellectual develop- 
ment and meets the educational needs 
growing out of the war situation that 
will affect the educational system of 
our nation for many decades. To do 
this we must have a definite tie-up 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Important as are the services our 
schools are rendering, we hope the 
delegates to the Representative As- 
sembly in January will raise the mem- 
bership dues of the T. E. A. to $2.00, 
making it a more efficient and effec- 
tive organization. 


MISS MARY SUE DUNN 

The membership fee of the four dif- 
ferent clubs and organizations to which 
| belong is more than $3.00 per year. 
Surely | should pay more to the T. E. 
A., the state organization of my pro- 
fession, since it has done so much for 
me and can do a great deal more if its 
members will lend financial support. 


TOM C. PRINCE 

The value of the work being done 
by the schools of our state and the loy- 
alty and efficiency of the personnel 
operating them, from the State Office 
of Education to the most remotely lo- 
cated rural one-room school, have been 
recognized by our citizens and legisla- 
tive assembly. A praiseworthy effort 
has been made to assist our public 
schools and our public school person- 
nel. 

Without detracting in any way from 
the valuable assistance given us by his 
excellency, the governor, and by the 
members of the assembly, we must 
recognize the fact that the larger part 
of credit for this aid must go to the 
Tennessee Education Association, which 
has so competently represented the in- 
terests of the schools at the state cap- 
ital. The secretary of the association 
and the other officers have accom- 
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plished a great deal with a limited 
budget, but it is obviously impossible 
for them to properly represent our 
cause with insufficient funds. To se- 
cure additional assistance, we must be 
ready and willing to contribute more 
money. Our present dues are purely 
nominal, and it seems to me that no 
member of the Tennessee Education 
Association should or could object to 
increasing the T. E. A. dues to at least 
$3.00 per year. This represents less 
than one per cent of the actual amount 
of increase secured for the teachers 
and principals of Tennessee during the 
past year by the T. E. A., and amounts 
to only twenty-five cents per month. 
Next to the purchase of war bonds, | 
can think of no better investment at 
the present time, nor one which will 
bring larger returns to the schools of 
Tennessee. 

* 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 
The old adage, “We get out of a 
thing what we put into it,"’ best states 
the case for raising the dues of the 
Tennessee Education Association. We 


have been getting more than should 
have been expected from our one dol- 
lar membership fee. If we want the 
services of OUR association extended, 
so that we as individuals may get more 
out of it, we must be willing to put 
more into it. 

Let us just assume that in the future 
the dollar we now pay will take care 
of the magazine. (It is worth even 
more than that per year.) The addi- 
tional dollar would then take care of 
other services. Two dollars per year 
is very little to pay for the services we 
now get. Visualize with me what we 
may get if we raise our dues to two 
dollars. 

Our public relations would be ex- 
tended to more people and communi- 
ties than ever before, ''educating'’ the 
public in a broader appreciation of the 
schools. A good speaker available at 
any time to go anywhere he can serve 
Tennessee's schools is a “must'’ in this 
program. An increased amount of 
money must be spent to print materials 
to be presented to the public, as well 
as for the teachers. This money should 
help to make our association headquar- 





ters a clearinghouse for all good edu- 
cational ideas. It should carry on con- 
stant research, and then let the teach- 
ers and the public know the results. 

In order to improve our state meet- 
ing to the point of even equaling some 
of the sectional meetings, more reve- 
nue is needed. Tennessee wants the 
best. ‘We get what we pay for." 

As a delegate to the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education 
Association last year, | for the first 
time realized fully what that great, un- 
selfish organization means to education 
in America, even in Tennessee. Ten- 
nessee should be fully represented at 
the Representative Assembly of this 
organization each year, and the state 
association should pay a part of the 
expenses of all delegates who represent 
the Tennessee Education Association 
there. Tennessee, the Volunteer State, 
must not let other states fight her edu- 
cational battles for her. 

Tennessee teachers, let us invest an- 
other one dollar each in our future and 
in the future of a greater Tennessee 
and America. 
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TENNESSEE'S LEADING 
HERO IN WORLD WAR II 


J. POPE DYER 
Central High School, Chattanooga 





In World War Il, the public schools 
of Tennessee have produced one of 
the sixty-one winners of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor in the United 
States Army. (This was the number up 
to September 15, 1944.) Numerous 
states have not a single winner of the 
Medal of Honor in World War Il. 

It is not well known that a general 
must salute a private provided the pri- 
vate is a winner of the Medal of Honor. 

In World War |, the outstanding 
hero was Alvin C. York of Tennessee 
and a winner of the Medal of Honor. 

In this war Corporal (now Sergeant) 
Paul B. Huff is the only winner of the 
Medal of Honor from Tennessee. He 
is a product of the Bradley County 
schools and a former employee of the 
Southern Railway System. 

Another winner of the Medal of 
Honor was born in Knoxville but went 
into the Army at Ada, Oklahoma— 
Sergeant Troy McGill. He was award- 
ed the Medal of Honor posthumously. 
A part of his citation reads, "At dawn, 
one hundred and five enemy dead were 
found around his position." 

Of the sixty-one winners, their ranks 
were as follows: 


i See a oop a i 
COM Sa SCOSS. TPE 3 
a en ee 14 
ee Ene rere 14 
GUNES. cic isc cacnasiee soe 3 
ON. ney od 8 ee ae aN 6 
eter 0158... 85.02.48 eal 7 
DONO oid i cerseas tok nae 3 


Texas, Pennsylvania, and Ohio have 
furnished five winners each of the Med- 
al of Honor. Of the sixty-one winners 
of the Medal of Honor in the United 
States Army, twenty-seven of the med- 
als were awarded posthumously, and 
thirty-four winners are now alive. The 
citation for each winner reads, ‘'For 
conspicuous gallantry and _ intrepidity 
at risk of life above and beyond the 
call of duty." 

Tennesseans are justly proud of the 
military achievements of Paul B. Huff. 
His citation in full reads: 
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For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at 
tisk of life above and beyond the call of duty, 
in action of 8 February 1944, near Carano, 
Italy. Corporal Huff volunteered to lead a 
sixeman patrol with the mission of determin- 
ing the location and strength of an enemy 
unit which was delivering fire on the exposed 
right flank of his company. The terrain over 
which he had to travel consisted of exposed, 
rolling ground, affording the enemy excellent 
visibility. As the patrol advanced, its mem- 
bers were subjected to small arms and ma- 
chine gun fire and a concentration of mor- 
tar fire, shells bursting within five to ten 
yards of them and bullets striking the ground 
at their feet. Moving ahead of his patrol, 
Corporal Huff drew fire from three enemy ma- 
chine guns and a 20 mm. weapon. Realizing 
the danger confronting his patrol, he advanced 
alone under deadly fire through a mine field 
and arrived at a point within seventy-five 
yards of the nearest machine gun position. 
Under direct fire from the rear machine guns, 
he crawled the remaining seventy-five yards 
to ‘the closest emplacement, killed the crew 
with his submachine gun, and destroyed the 
gun. During this act he fired from a kneel- 
ing position which drew fire from other posi- 
tions, enabling him to estimate correctly the 
strength and location of the enemy. Still 
undér concentrated fire, he returned to his 
patrol and led his men to safety. As a result 
of the information he gained, a patrol in 
strength went out that afternoon. One group 
under the leadership of Corporal Huff suc- 
ceeded in routing an enemy: company of 
one hundred twenty-five men, killing twenty- 
seven Germans, and capturing twenty-one 
others, with a loss of only three patrol mem- 
bers. Corporal Huff's intrepid leadership 
and daring combat skill reflect the finest 
traditions of the American infantryman. 


Tennessee has in every conflict pro- 
duced an unusually large number of 
heroes. Paul B. Huff has done more 
than his duty in World War II. Public 
school teachers and patrons are proud 
that he is a product of the public 
schools of Tennessee. 
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United Nations Education 
Kit Available to Schools 


In the belief that education must 
play an increasing role in forging world 
understanding, the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation has cooperated with the United 
Nations Information Office in the prep- 
aration of a United Nations Education 
Kit, John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, has. announced. 

Teaching materials and visual aids in 
the kit may be used with high school 
or college classes as the basis for a 
unit of study on the United Nations. 
The kit may also be effectively used 
with adult clubs and discussion groups. 

Each kit contains a reprint of "Build- 
ing a United World," a study guide on 
the United Nations in war and peace, 
originally published in the September 
20 edition of "Education for Victory’’; 
fifteen copies of "The United Nations 
Today and Tomorrow"; fifteen copies 
of "The United Nations—Peoples and 
Countries"; and large picture charts. 

"The United Natiéns Today and To- 
morrow’ provides material for study 
organized under five headings: Who 
Are the. United Nations? -Forerunners 
of the United Nations, How the United 
Nations Came into Being, How the 
United Nations Cooperate in War, and 
How the United Nations Cooperate in 
Peace. "The United Nations—Peoples 
and Countries" discusses each of the 
thirty-seven nations in terms of geog- 
raphy, history, cultural: uniqueriess, po- - 
litical system, economy; and wartime | 
role. Student activities, supplementary 
readings, and discussion questions aré 
included in the "Education for Victory’ 
reprint. 

"The winning of the peace demands 
a citizenry trained to. ‘clarify its ideas 
on the problems of a rapidly shrinking 
world," Dr. Studebaker said. "Educa- 
tion for world understanding should be- 
gin in our schools." 

The’ Urifted Nations Education Kit 


"may be ‘purchased for $3.50 from the 


United Nations Inférmation Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
It is estimated that a sufficient number 
of copies of the pamphlets are included 
in each kit to make use of the kit prac- 
ticable for groups of approximately 
thirty students. Additional copies of 
the materials may be purchased for use 
with larger classes. 
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» ACHIEVEMENTS ./#% N.E. A. 


The National Education Association is the na- 
tional professional organization of the teachers of 
America. It was established in 1857 to advance 
the interests of the teaching profession and pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the 
United States. It has played an important part 
in all forward-looking educational movements in 
this country since its organization. 


1 It has helped increase the average an- 
nual salary of teachers from $189 in 1879 
to $1,550 in 1944 and has helped teachers 
in practically every state to secure special 
salary increases to meet the wartime rise 
in the cost of living. 


2 It has helped more than half of the 
teachers in the nation to secure tenure and 
retirement systems and is working for these 
advantages for all teachers. 


3 It has helped raise the standards of 
preparation of teachers and contributed 
to their preservice and in-service profes- 
sional growth. 


4 It has protected thousands of teachers 
against unfair dismissal. 


5 It has enlisted support for education 
from such important groups as the N. A. 
M., U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Ameri- 
can Legion, A. F. L., C. |. O., N. C. P. T., 
Women's Clubs, Service Clubs, Editors, 
and Advertisers. 


6 It helped repeal ‘The Little Red Rider" 
—a law which required District of Colum- 
bia teachers to take a special loyalty oath 
every month. 


7 \t secured an amendment to the Hatch 
Act, which restored civil rights to teachers. 
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8 It has worked actively to secure ade- 
quate school support based on sound 
methods of financing. 


9 It has stimulated democracy in educa- 
tion by practicing and encouraging teacher 
participation in the development of educa- 
tional policies and programs. pee 


10 It has furnished national leadership in 
education, formulating and disseminating 
vital long-time policies. Its publications 
and those of its committees, departments, 
and commissions have made outstanding 
contributions to educational thinking and 
national welfare. 


11 It has helped modernize and improve 
the curriculums of our elementary schools, 
high schools, colleges, and universities. 


12 It has helped state teachers’ associa- 
tions, serving as a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation regarding all phases of education, 
and furnishing facts and expert counsel for 
their public relations and legislative pro- 
grams. 


13 It has helped local teachers’ associa- 
tions, encouraged their establishment, and 
assisted in the development of their pro- 
grams and the solution of their problems. 


14 It has helped protect schools against 
attack, championing the cause of educa- 
tion vigorously and exposing the selfish 
motives of vested interests whose leaders 
have sought to undermine the confidence 
of the public in its schools. 


15 It has helped gear our educational pro- 
gram to the war effort, encouraging effec- 
tive teaching of democracy and helping 
teachers and pupils to do their part toward 
winning the war and the peace. 


Have Your Dues Been Sent to the N. E. A.? We Must Meet Our Quota. 
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N.E.A. PROGRAM ./ ACTION 


The unification, expansion, and development of 
our whole profession into one united association 
through the Five-Year Program, unanimously 
adopted by the Representative Assembly at Pitts- 
burgh, is a first concern of every Sather. The 
achievement of that program will give us the faith, 
the courage, and the power to go forward into 


a better day for the children, the schools, the 
teachers, and America. Our immediate tasks for 
1944-45 are: 





1 Strengthen the services of the schools 
toward winning the war. Continue to en- 
courage preinduction courses, physical fit- 
ness, bond and stamp sales, community 
drives, and rationing activities. 

2 Secure for education a place at the 
peace table and prepare youth and adults 
for effective postwar citizenship. 

3 Secure federal aid for education— 
$300,000,000 annually without federal 
control: $100,000,000 for equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities and $200,000,000 
for adjusting teachers’ salaries to living 
costs. 

4 Increase teachers’ salaries and work for 
minimum salaries in all states. We must 
secure for all teachers salaries sufficient to 
attract and hold in the profession teachers 
of marked ability and thorough training. 

5 Maintain professional standards. More 
than 200,000 teachers have left the profes- 
sion since Pearl Harbor. Emergency cer- 
tificates are inevitable in some instances, 
but these should be definitely limited to 
the duration. The general public must be 
shown that teaching is an important, es- 
sential service and should be supported 
accordingly. 

6 Endeavor to keep the nation's boys and 
girls of high school age in high school until 
they complete their courses, either in full- 
time or in well-planned schoolwork pro- 
grams. 

7 Counteract juvenile delinquency by 
encouraging the adoption and the strict 
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enforcement of adequate school attend- 
ance and child labor laws and by cooper- 
ating with other agencies in developing 
constructive programs for youth. 

8 Protect the schools against attack. War 
breeds hysteria, and the foes of public edu- 
cation take advantage of the opportunity 
to undermine educational leaders and to 
slash school budgets. 

9 Extend, protect, and improve teacher 
retirement systems, tenure laws, and sick- 
leave regulations. Less than half of the 
states have suitable provisions. All should 
have them, and the N. E. A. is ready to 
help secure needed legislation. 


10 Foster the organization of new local 
associations and help to strengthen exist- 
ing state and local associations. Achieve 
the 1944-45 N. E. A. membership goal of 
400,000. 

11 Complete the War and Peace Fund 
campaign with every state over the top. 
12 Encourage the development of a 
strong chapter of Future Teachers of 
America in every school that prepares 
teachers. 

13 Help the federai government devel- 
op a sound educational policy. State con- 
trol of education is a historic and cherished 
American principle. The United States 
Office of Education is the official federal 
agency for handling the educational activ- 
ities of the federal government and should 
be so recognized by all. 

14 Oppose any amendment to the United 
States Constitution which provides for a 
limitation on federal income, inheritance, 
and gift taxes. 

15 Plan educational readjustments to 
meet postwar demands. War needs have 
modified traditional educational practices, 
standards, and objectives. These must be 
rethought in terms of current experiences, 
and new social, political, economic, and 
industrial world conditions. 


Tennessee's Membership Last Year Was More Than 6,300. The Goal This Year Is More 
Than 8,000. 





Building an Education to Meet the 
Challenge of the Southern Region 


L. D. HASKEW 


Coordinator for Teacher Education, 
Emory University, Georgia 





The challenge of the Southern Re- 
gion can be met by education, an edu- 
cation which can be built by the peo- 
ple of the region within the next dec- 
ade. This is the theme of Part Two 
of the forthcoming bulletin of the 
Southern States Work Conference on 
School Administrative Problems, which 
will be titled ‘Building a Better South- 
ern Region Through Education." 

That the education which is needed 
must be built, and not handed down 
in one perfect pattern, is a significant 
point of departure for every educator 
and every citizen in the South. Reali- 
zation of this fact should add a deeper 
meaning to the labor of every school 
teacher, a greater import to the plan- 
ning of every school faculty, an in- 
creased vigor to the activity of every 
lay’ group, a more powerful impetus 
to state and regional leadership and 
research. No Utopian postwar educa- 
tional perfection is. going to dawn sud- 
denly upon the people of the Southern 
Region. Beginning with what we have 
now, slow and careful building must 
take place day by day and year by 
year if the challenge of opportunity is 
to be met. . 

The key to building a better educa- 
tion is the local community. People 
live and die in conimunities. Babies 
are born there; marriages take place 
there; divorces ogcur there, .Most of 
the things, which matter. to people take 
place in the communities in which they 
liv. Economic conditions have re- 
gi@nal or national roots, but people 
statve in’'their home communities. 
Laws are made by congressmen, but 
congressmen are made by communi- 
ties. Nations wage war, but soldiers 
are recruited from the homes which 
exist in communities. "Ten Thousand 
Killed" is an arresting statistic, but the 
War Department telegram delivered 
to the house next door is the major 
tragedy. 

Education takes place in communi- 
ties. In fact, almost all education 
takes place within the home commu- 
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nity, and it is this education which, for 
the most part, must meet the challenge 
of the Southern Region. This point of 
view does not belittle the value of 
education which takes place outside 
the local community; it merely faces 
practically the means for building a 
really functional education in the 
South. When better education is 
built, communities will build it. 

The school is only one aspect of 
the educational activity of the com- 
munity. Attitudes toward the land are 
taught by the fertilizer dealer as surely 
as by the agriculture teacher. Adjust- 
ment to other people takes place as 
readily in the corner drugstore as in 
the high school home room period. 
The all-day singing develops music ap- 
preciation as inevitably as does the 
public school music teacher. Snob- 
bishness is caught as quickly from the 
attitudes on Silk-Stocking Hill as is un- 
selfishness from the attitudes in -the 
first grade classroom. In short, the 
total community educates. 

It follows inevitably that the building 
of a better education is an all-com- 
munity job. Much of the building will 
be done in the school, and much of the 
leadership will come from the school, 
but the school will be acting as an 
integral part of -a larger -whole—the 
educating community. It will be more 
concerned with the outcomes of total 
education than with its own rights and 
prerogatives. It will expect and de- 
mand that the community assume its 
rightful place and perform its inescap- 
able responsibility; it will not hide its 
head in the sand by taking on respon- 
sibility just because no one else is per- 
forming them. 

The school within the community will 
have a clear conception of its role in 
building a better education. First, it 
will seek to lead the total community 
to a realization of the sort of job which 
needs to be done. Second, it will de- 
liberately set about the fostering of 
community action to do the job, seek- 
ing to cooperate rather than lead. 
Third, it will help the community plan- 
ning groups in defining the educational 
responsibilities of the school. Fourth, 


it will seek to build a better program 
for performing its responsibilities, rely- 
ing upon cooperative planning and co- 


operative action. Fifth, it will employ 
to the fullest the life of the community 
in achieving the objectives which have 
been set for its work with children, 
youth, and adults. 

The school within the community will 
employ effective techniques in building 
a curriculum, planning teaching pro- 
cedures, and utilizing materials which 
will meet the challenge of the region. 
Nebulous talk about cooperative action 
will be succeeded by concrete ways 
and means of making cooperation ac- 
tually work. Much is now known about 
those ways, and the techniques and 
skills which are needed can be devel- 
oped. There is a growing body of 
evidence that the democratic way is 
the efficient way, and definite help 
can be extended to those who set out 
upon the task of producing a better 
school program through cooperative 
planning and joint action. 

The school within the community will 
become effective through the utiliza- 
tion of leadership. It will realize the 
leadership potentialities of all its per- 
sonnel and will seek to develop both 
an atmosphere and a mode*of opera- 
tion in which democratic leadership 
can function. It will have constituted 
leaders who are skilled in the tech- 
niques of evoking leadership in others; 
it will count, upon all its personnel to 
furnish leadership in particular situa- 
tions. It will be rigorous in its demands 
upon those who hold positions which 
have leadership titles, expecting much 
and refusing to accept empty preten- 
sions. — It will also be rigorous in its 
demands upon faculty and students, 
assuming that ‘they too have definite 
leadership functions.; It: will assist in 
building up state and. regional agencies 
for leadership, and. it will..use those 
agencies intelligently and. constantly. 

The school in the community will 
revolve around the teacher and the 
pupils with whom that teacher has con- 
tact. It will realize that all the appur- 
tenances of school programs—admin- 
istration, business management, school 
buildings, supervision, and so on—exist 
for only one major purpose. That pur- 
pose is to make it possible for a good 
teacher and her pupils to get together 
under conditions such that maximum 
learning can take place. Teachers will 
get better and better. The foolish 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Control of Delinquency 
Through the Maintenance 
of a Balanced Wartime Diet 


ROSIE L. JOSLIN 





Since delinquency causation is gen- 
erally conceded to be multiple, it is 
necessary that we as teachers select 
the most common cause of maladjust- 
ment in our schools and communities. 
From case study in rural schools and 
rural communities, it is found that de- 
linquents and problem children are as a 
whole subject to malnutrition and that 
malnutrition does not always confine 
itself to homes of low-living standards 
but very often may be found in homes 
of high-living standards. Food habits 
and preparation are found to be the 
predominating problem for redirection 
of children as a means of attaining and 
maintaining a happier and more whole- 
some attitude toward living and learn- 
ing. 

Since it is conceded that food as 
a primary need affects the mental, 
physical, and social attitudes of chil- 
dren at work and at play, and since 
war has caused certain limitations of 
food supply and demand, it is there- 
fore essential that teachers practice, 
educate, and redirect students in se- 
lection, substitution, and evaluation of 
food habits and usage as a means of 
eliminating delinquent tendencies as 
affect our schools today. 

Introduction of the project for the 
decrease of delinquency through a bal- 
anced wartime diet should be approved 
by principal ‘and teachers, each initi- 
ating such activities as develop in 
their specific. situation. Interest of 
civic organizations, such as Parent- 
Teacher Associations, 4-H Clubs, pub- 
lic health nurses, and churches, forms 
a direct connecting link with school 
activities and community welfare. It 
is imperative that such groups be fa- 
miliarized with the purpose and ex- 
pected results of activities. A suffi- 
ciently interested and capable person 
in each group usually proves sufficient 
to enlist the entire cooperation of an 
organization. 
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Teacher preparation for student ac- 
tivities should first center around the 
library. Each child should be given 
reading material correlated with the 
nutrition program. After investiga- 
tion of materials, the child's attention 
then should be led to measure himself 
as to health habits, food, disposition, 
moods, etc. Such questions as, "John, 
can you find the reason for being so 
fussy and grumpy this morning?"’ Many 
responses may be given, such as: had 
been up late the night before, didn't 
have lessons prepared, couldn't find 
his "belongings'’ that morning, had a 
fuss with some member of the family, 
got up late, didn't have time to eat 
breakfast, overeating, etc. Very no- 
ticeable, among children who are irri- 
table, are those of the underprivileged 
group. Children, normal physically, 
are found to be far less irritable. Pu- 
pils of the upper grades or of the 


‘adolescent period respond readily to 


suggestions to improve dispositions and 
personalities. 

Since through discussion food be- 
comes a vital part of self-improvement, 
and since each child is interested in 
having his likes and dislikes noted, each 
class should study seasonal foods, food 
values, cost, etc., terminating in plan- 
ning a balanced lunch for the entire 
school for a period of one week. Un- 
der these conditions children work very 
carefully on preparation of menus so 
as not to warrant criticism of fellow 
students. After a class decision is 
made on a menu, children derive an 
inner satisfaction from knowing the 
lunch is right; and even though they 
detest carrots, they eat them with a 
"martyrlike"’ attitude. 

This plan rotated in classrooms al- 
lows each group a part of the school 
year to select, know, and practice the 
right food habits. Rivalry usually ex- 
ists as to which class can plan at the 
lowest cost the most nutritive and dif- 
ferent lunch to be served. Children 
watch the reaction of their fellow stu- 


dents to their menus and thereby de- 
velop an alertness to food and food 
values. 

Art activities centered in the lower 
grades, using as a means of expression 
paper plates, molding clay, crepe pa- 
per, etc., help the children to visualize 
and retain the idea of a balanced meal. 
Color still remains our greatest help in 
teaching lower grade children food 
values. 

The study of diseases caused by cer- 
tain vitamin deficiencies readily inter- 
est upper-grade children. Boys are 
particularly interested in reports on 
army rejections pertaining to malnutri- 
tion. Sectional differences, causes of 
food deficiencies, and army standards 
open a broad field for the more alert 
student. Oral reports on magazine ar- 
ticles and newspaper clippings on food 
and food preparation in army life are 
stimulating activities for all members 
of a class. 

Individual health charts should be 
kept and each month, or more often 
if time allows, a record made. as to 
individual weights and corrections. This 
should be wholly a child's response. 
Average weight and diet has proved 
a great help to the overweight child. 
After study of food values, starches 
will almost disappear from the diet of 
overweights. To see a fat boy's or a 
fat girl's weight go down is quite sen- 
sational and causes great rejoicing in 
the classroom. 

A physical fitness program of games; 
formal drills, etc., should be planned 
for the spring term. 

This program should keep alive the 
need for proper feeding and also serve 
to introduce new play activities that 
will carry over into the summer vaca- 
tion when most children find themselves 
with much time and energy but no 
wholesome outlet. A library station 
or home, where books are available for 
children and adults during the summer. 
months, is an invaluable asset to a 
community. 

It is the consensus of opinion of those 
concerned with the childrén's school 
life that a healthy child trained in the 
proper health habits and kept busy in 
healthful, interesting play or work will 
not prove to be delinquent in or out 
of school. 

Envelopes kept for current clippings 
pertaining to delinquency and causes 
are interesting to both parent and 
child. (Seventh and eighth grade stu- 
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dents are interested in this problem 
and will hunt, clip, and file many edu- 
cational articles.) Records of all prob- 
lem children should be kept on file and 
notations made periodically of im- 
provement, digression, attitude, and 
reactions of parents. 

Work originating in the Parent- 
Teacher Association for home investi- 
gation and improvement is invaluable 
to child correction. Through this means 
the responsibility becomes not only the 
teacher's problem, but one of every 
individual member of the organization. 
Group meetings in child care, food 
preparation, budgeting, sewing, home 
nursing, home beautification, and home 
sanitation are worth while. A small 
group meeting for a specific purpose 
teaches parents many invaluable les- 
sons which will carry over in the home, 
thereby affecting the child's welfare. 
Knowledge may exist on such subjects 
as are listed, but personal contact and 
discussion with different people of the 
community give life and execution to 
ideas that otherwise lie dormant. 

Weekly class instruction on rationing 
correlates such subjects as English, with 
cause and correction of food costs; 
and arithmetic, with factual data on 


cost of food in relation to food value. 
This is a great help to the illiterate 
tenant farmer, since children of such 
families can readily interpret and han- 
dle the ration books for the entire 
family. Heretofore ration books have 
often been trusted to the landlord's 
judgment in buying. This study defi- 
nitely connects home life and school 
life and also creates a respect for pub- 
lic school that often is lacking in many 
families. The rationing phase of the 
project proves to be the most valuable 
from the standpoint of parent appre- 
ciation and respect for education. 

As a result of this study, as a whole 
there has been found an inexhaustible 
means of available approaches and un- 
derstanding attitudes that have not 
existed before when thinking of the 
delinquent child. 

Therefore let us as teachers pledge 
ourselves to further, anticipate, and 
execute a more definite and factual 
approach to our ever-present problem 
of the "delinquent." 


a 
Mr. G. Dan Robison 


Silver Burdett Company announces 
the appointment on November |, 1944, 


of Mr. G. Dan Robison as Eastern 
Sales Manager with headquarters in 


the New York Office. Mr. Robison 
has been sales representative in Ten- 
nessee for the past nine years, with 
sales responsibilities also in several 
neighboring states. 

Formerly Mr. Robison was a teacher 
in the Paris (Tennessee) High School. 
He received his bachelor degree from 
Cumberland University and did gradu- 
ate work at George Peabody College. 

Mr. Robison's new duties include 
the sales management of all the sea- 
board states north of Virginia. 





Teachers 

We have several packets of materials 
on China and the Far East. Upper 
grade teachers and high school teach- 
ers who are planning special units of 
study should find these materials very 
helpful. The packets will be loaned for 
a period of one month to those teach- 
ers who request them. No expense in- 
volved except the return postage. Get 
your request in early, as the supply is 
limited. Address: Research Worker, 
Tennessee Education Association, 60!- 
603 Cotton States Building, Nashville 
3, Tennessee. 

















schools of Tennessee. 


New York 





Prepare Your Students Now 
for Those Postwar Jobs 


After this war is over, jobs are likely to be less numerous than now. In the postwar 
era—if we are to judge by the past—only the fittest will survive. There will be no place 
for the half-baked, poorly-trained worker. 

Teachers of shorthand will always be on sure ground in advising their students to pre- 
pare for the better stenographic jobs by learning GREGG SHORTHAND, the standard 
system in American schools—the system officially adopted for exclusive use in the high 


GREGG SHORTHAND is taught in the public high schools of 99.8 per cent of the cities 
in the United States where instruction in shorthand is offered. Out of every 1,000 public 
high schools teaching shorthand, 998 teach Gregg. 


GREGG SHORTHAND is the system used in practically all the training schools set up 
for our armed forces. Many thousands of our servicemen and women are 
studying GREGG SHORTHAND through the self-study and correspondence courses of- 
fered by the United States Armed Forces Institute. 


Everywhere GREGG SHORTHAND is recognized as a proved and superior instrument 
for all types of stenographic, secretarial, and reporting work. 


Send for “Ten Facts About Shorthand.” 


THE GREGG PUBLI 


San Francisco 


SHING COMPAN 


now 


Toronto Lendon 
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Design for the Future in Kural Education 


The White House Conference on Rural Education 


HAZEL DAVIS 
Assistant Director of Research, N. E. A. 





Only one rural child—a 4-H Club 
member from near-by Maryland—was 
present at the White House Confer- 
ence on Rural Education on October 
3, 4, and 5. But the twelve million 
rural school children of America were 
present in the- minds and hearts of the 
members of the conference as they 
devoted two and a half days of con- 
centrated thinking and planning for a 
brighter future for rural education and 
rural youth. 

Although the White House has been 
the scene of four previous conferences 
on child welfare and education, the 
recent meeting was the first aimed di- 
rectly at improving the lot of rural 
children. The conference was called to 
focus attention on the urgent need for 
better rural education and to chart 
lines of progress for the next decade. 

The meeting was planned and direct- 
ed by three divisions of the National 
Education Association—Field Service, 
Rural Service, and Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations. Miss Charl Ormond 
Williams was executive chairman; How- 
ard A. Dawson, R. B. Marston, and 
Glenn Archer were co-chairmen. War- 
time secret-service rules on White 
House gatherings limited the member- 
ship to two hundred thirty persons. 
These were carefully chosen by regions, 
on the basis of nominations made by 
rural leaders in each area, to represent 
farm organizations, the farm press, ru- 
ral education, state teachers associa- 
tions, and government agencies. Mon- 
ey was not available to pay travel ex- 
penses, but relatively few of those 
asked to come found it necessary to 
decline. Invitations were extended by 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, both 
of whom took a warm personal interest 
in the conference. The President ad- 
dressed the group at the close of the 
first day's session. Mrs. Roosevelt 
opened the first session and closed the 
last, was a participating member 
throughout the two days of the meet- 
ings in the East Room, and extended 
the hospitality of the White House in 
many ways. 

Each member of the Conference be- 
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longed to one of the ten groups which 
met at the headquarters of the N. E. 
A. on the evenings of October 3 and 
4. Preliminary work by chairmen and 
recorders and cooperative thinking at 
the group sessions made it possible for 
the conference to receive at the second 
day's meeting a series of comprehen- 
sive recommendations on the scope, 
content, and organization of rural edu- 
cation and its place in building better 
communities and a better America. 

Committee recommendations were 
based in part on the picture of rural 
education and rural life which was 
drawn by the speeches and discussion 
during the first day of the conference. 
Addresses were given by Charl Or- 
mond Williams, Howard A. Dawson, 
Murray D. Lincoln, John W. Studebak- 
er, Fannie W. Dunn, Cyril W. Grace, 
and Katharine F. Lenroot, followed by 
a panel discussion led by Carl C. Tay- 
lor. 

President Roosevelt's address at the 
close of the first day's session was a 
challenge to the conference to offer 
advice and guidance to the nation in 
planning for education in peacetime on 
a better basis than we have ever known 
before. He indorsed the principle of 
federal aid for needy school districts. 
Referring to a similar statement that he 
made at the New York meeting of the 
N. E. A. in 1938, the President said: 


| believe that the federal government 
should render financial aid where it is needed, 
and only where it is needed—in communities 
where farming does not pay, where land values 
have depreciated, . . . where industries have 
moved away. . . . Such government financial 
aid should never involve government interfer- 
ence with state and local administration and 
control. It must purely and simply provide 
the guarantee that this country is great enough 
to give to all of its children the right to a 
free education. 


Contrasts in opportunity between 
rural and urban youth, the handicaps 
faced by rural communities in provid- 
ing education, and the value to the 
nation of the human resources in rural 
areas were touched upon in one way 
and another by most of the speakers 
and in many of the proposals by the 
ten groups. The cities depend on the 
country not only for food and other 
natural products, but for population. 
The quality of rural education affects 


the quality of citizenship in every city 
of the nation. A clear understanding 
of these facts, on the part of teachers 
as well as other citizens, is essential as 
a first step toward action in opening 
the road for progress toward better 
rural education. 

A summary statement of the confer- 
ence, presented by Ralph B. Jones and 
commented upon by Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre, emphasized the importance of 
the next steps in following up the ideals 
set forth during the meeting in Wash- 
ington. Rural education must equip 
rural children and youth to take their 
full part in meeting the test of postwar 
economic and social readjustments in 
every phase of American life. Every 
youth of the nation should graduate 
from high school; every high school 
graduate should be prepared for the 
next step he contemplates taking. Ru- 
ral people—teachers, farmers, every- 
body — should overcome the notion 
that country children cannot have what 
they need educationally just because 
they live in the country. It is possible 
to secure whatever is right and good 
and fair for rural education. But it 
cannot be done by the can't-be-doners. 

The program of action for rural 
schools, given in the summary state- 
ment of the conference, is outlined in 
the N. E. A. Leaders’ Letter No. 24, 
copies of which are now available gra- 
tis from the N. E. A. as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. The full proceedings of the 
conference are being published by the 
National Education Association. This 
volume will form a valuable basis for 
study and discussion at regional, state, 
and community meetings. Only a 
careful reading of the proceedings will 
reveal the full scope and breadth of 
the proposals made at the conference. 
The following paragraphs give a selec- 
tion, rather than a summary, of items 
for action at the national, state, and 
local level that may be of immediate 
significance to members of a state 
teachers association: 

|. Informed, determined, steady ac- 
tion must continue on behalf of federal 
aid to general education. Public opin- 
ion polls show that seven people out of 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Program ... 


ANNUAL MBETING 


2:00-2:15 Address—Governor Prentice Cooper 
2:15-2:30 Address—Commissioner B. O. Dug- 


TENNESSEE PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Department of Superintendence of the boat 
Tennessee Education Association 2:30-4:00 "The Future of Education in Ten- 
. nessee as We See It.'' Discussed 
Nashville, Tennessee by Division Heads of State De- 


partment of Education—C. A. Mc- 
Canless, G. E. Freeman, W. B. 
Shoulders, Fred T. Brown, J. Hank 
Smith, R. R. Vance, W. E. Turner, 
C. M. Hardison, Charlie Gilmore, 
R. Lee Thomas, Mae Nave, H. C. 
Headden, Martha Parks 


January II, 12, 1945 


ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 


Officers of the Association and Executive 
Committee 


Principal W. J. Field, President, Columbia 

Superintendent A. F. Bridges, Vice-President, 
Covington 

Superintendent V. F. Goddard, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Alcoa 

Superintendent C. B. ljams, State at Large, 


ANNUAL BANQUET 

January I1, 6:00 P.M. 

Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Toastmaster—F. E. Bass, Secretary, T. E. A. 


Jackson 
Principal C. J. Huckaba, West Tennessee, Speaker—Jim Nance McCord, Governor- 
Jackson Elect, Tennessee 


Superintendent V. G. Hawkins, Middle Ten- 
nessee, Gallatin 

Superintendent T. R. Eutsler, East Tennessee, 
Rockwood 

Secretary F. E. Bass, T. E. A., Nashville 


January 12, 9:00-12:00 A.M. 
W. J. Field, Presiding 


General Theme—"'Educational Policies for the 
Future" 


PROGRAM 1. “The Elementary School,'’ John E. Brew- 
ton, Dean of the Graduate School, George 
Peabody College. Discussion leader, N. 
L. Carney, Superintendent, Clarksville 


January II, 1945 
W. J. Field, Presiding 


2. "The Secondary School,” N. E. Fitzgerald, 
Dean of College of Education, University 
of Tennessee. Discussion leader, Enoch L. 
Mitchell, State College, Memphis 


3. "The Nation," Willard E. Givens, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Education Asso- 
ciation 


January 12, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 
Carl Brockett, Presiding 


General Topic—"Proposed Legislation of the 
Tennessee Education Association" 

|. “The Teacher Retirement Plan," Frank E. 
Bass, Executive Secretary, T. E 

2. “Other Legislation,” Everett Derryberry, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee 

3. Other T. E. A. Business 
The following will participate in the discus- 

sion: 


Administrative Council 


Roy Kinnick, Jefferson City. .... First District 
Claude Knight, Athens Second District 


Clara Hudgens, Sparta Third District 
Lester King, Cookeville. .. Fourth District 
Burta Ferrell, Lebanon Fifth District 
W. A. Bass, Nashville Sixth District 
W. J. Field, Columbia Seventh District 


Quinnie Armour, Bolivar Eighth District 
J. H. Bennett, Brighton Ninth District 
J. M. Smith, Memphis Tenth District 
Theron Hodges, Sevierville Past President 


Legislative Committee 


Everett Derryberry, Chairman Cookeville 
W. A. Bass Nashville 
N. E. Fitzgerald Knoxville 
Q. M. Smith Murfreesboro 
Milton Hamilton Union City 
W. O. Inman Paris 
Sam Wilson Loudon 
Geneva Anderson Maryville 
Mary Florence Betts Dover 





V. F. GoppARD 


W. J. FIELD 
Secretary, T. P. S. O. A. 


President, T. P. S. O. A. 
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Dr. WILLARD E. GIVENS 
. P. S. O. A. Speaker 
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- 
ceil are 

you'll be coming 

to Nashville 

before long. 

We want you to stop at the 
ANDREW JACKSON 

but chances are 

unless you let us know 
well in advance... 

we might not 

have a room for you. 

So please write us or 

wire us... 

because we want to 

take care of our old friends. 
And if 

your travels take you to 
other southern cities... 
remember these DINKLER Hotels: 
in Atlanta 

The ANSLEY; 

in Birmingham 

The TUTWILER; 

in New Orleans 

The ST. CHARLES; 

in Savannah 

The SAVANNAH; 

in Montgomery 

The JEFFERSON DAVIS; 
in Mobile 

The BATTLE HOUSE; 

in Greensboro 

The O. HENRY 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Hosts to 10,000 Guests Daily! 
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Sectional Associations Resolutions and Officers 


Resolutions, West 
Tennessee Education 
Association 


The Resolutions Committee of the 
West Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion present the following resolutions 
for adoption: 

1. We commend the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association for the very splen- 
did progress it is making in preparation 
of an adequate retirement system for 
teachers; and we pledge our full sup- 
port to the plan. 

2. We wish to express to Governor 
Prentice Cooper our appreciation and 
thanks for his work in behalf of an im- 
proved educational program in Tennes- 
see. 

3. We commend the Commissioner 
of Education and his entire staff of the 
State Department for their loyal and 
faithful services in the administration 
of the many duties of the department. 
To Commissioner B. O. Duggan we ex- 
tend many thanks for his very splendid 
work as teacher, superintendent, col- 
lege professor, and State Commission- 
er of Education. May the results of his 
work stand as a monument to him and 
his efforts to provide a better system 
of education in our state. 

4. We recognize the need for im- 
proved educational facilities in the 
state of Tennessee. For this reason, 


we pledge our continued support of 





T. C. PRINCE 
President, E.T.E.A. 
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Senate Bill Number 637 and offer our 
full cooperation in the enactment of 
this bill. 

5. We commend the educational 
agencies and schools of our state for 
the many demonstrations of loyalty and 
allegiance to the government of the 
United States during this period of 
war; and we urge the continuation of 
this loyalty, not only during this emer- 
gency, but at any and all times that 
our schools may be called upon to 
serve this great country of ours. 

6. We express to Miss Powers, Mr. 
Ball, and their co-workers our thanks 
and sincere appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to visit in the Memphis and 
Shelby County schools. Such hospi- 
tality as shown by these groups has in- 
deed made our visit a pleasant as well 
as a profitable one. 

7. We wish to thank the officials of 
the West Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion for the splendid programs they 
have presented, the press for its gen- 
erous publicity, the exhibitors for their 
support and cooperation, the audito- 
rium officials for their many kindnesses, 
Edward Humphries for the beautiful 
flowers, the Park Commission for the 
use of plants used in decorating the 
auditorium stage, and the officials of 
the city of Memphis and the represent- 
atives of the city and county schools 
for their assistance in caring for the 
many details of this convention. 


D. S. BURLESON 
Executive Secretary, E.T.E.A. 


8. We deeply sympathize with the 
high school students whose high school 
courses have been interrupted by in- 
duction into the armed forces. Our 
heartfelt sympathies are extended to 
the parents of these students. It is 
our sincere hope that ways and means 
may be made available for them to 
complete their training after peace 
comes to the world. We feel that 
American democracy with its aims, 
ideals, and customs can be perpetuated 
only through a better educated citizen- 
ry. To this end we rededicate our- 
selves. 

Respectfully submitted: 
C. H. Harrell, Chairman 
J. T. Miles 

C. D. Hilliard 

Winnie Lee Bizzell 

Alton Copeland 


Officers of M. T. E. A. 

PRESIDENT: Phillip Bell, Principal, 
Springfield High School, Springfield. 

VICE-PRESIDENT: W. P. Scales, Su- 


perintendent, Williamson County, 
Franklin. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: N. C. 


Beasley, Dean-Registrar, State College, 
Murfreesboro. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: V. G. 
Hawkins, Superintendent, Sumner 
County, Gallatin. 


N. C. BEASLEY 
Executive Secretary, M.T.E.A. 
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Officers of W. T. E. A. 
PRESIDENT: D. M. Hilliard, Princi- 
pal, Humes High School, Memphis. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: (Eighth District) 
W. G. Robinson, Principal, Selmer 
High School, McNairy County. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: (Ninth District) T. 
H. Strange, Principal, Alamo High 
School, Crockett County. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: (Tenth District) 
W.L. Mabry, Principal, Treadwell High 
School, Memphis. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: Enoch L. 
Mitchell, Memphis State College. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Ralph W. 
Hunt, Principal, Germantown High 
School, Shelby County; W. O. Inman, 
Superintendent Schools, Paris, Tennes- 
see; Cecil Cole, Superintendent, Gib- 
son County. e 


Officers of E. T. E. A. 


President—Tom C. Prince, superin- 
tendent of schools, Knoxville. 

Vice-President—Oren Marshall, super- 
intendent of schools, Greene Coun- 
ty, Greeneville. 

Executive Secretary—Dean D. S. Bur- 
leson, State College, Johnson City. 

Treasurer—John S. Humphreys, Rule 
High School, Knoxville. 

Executive Committeeman—C. E. Rog- 
ers, superintendent of schools, John- 


son City. e 


FRONT COVER 
We are indebted to the teachers 
and pupils of Cockrill School in Nash- 
ville for the picture on the cover and 
to Mr. Binns of the Nashville schools 
for making the photograph. 


PHILLIP BELL 
President, M.T.E.A. 
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Eighteen-Year Education 
For All 


In view of the difficult social and 
economic problems that will confront 
the voters of the United States for 
many decades after the war, it is of 
the utmost importance that education, 
at least until eighteen years of age, 
be provided for all of our future citi- 
zens. Nothing would safeguard our 
future as much as the completion of 
high school training by the great 
masses of our people. At present only 
twenty-five per cent of our adult pop- 
ulation have graduated from high 
school. 

If we are to have full employment 
after the war, there must be a pro- 
nounced increase in the production 
and consumption of goods and in 
the expansion of service occupations. 
These ends can be obtained only if 
all of our people have a cultural edu- 
cation which will maintain their wants 
at a high level and a thorough prac- 
tical training which will increase and 
maintain their desire and ability to 
produce goods and to enter service 
occupations. 

One of the most essential advances 
to be sought in American education 
is the requirement of schooling for all 
youth up to eighteen years of age. 
As a first step in accomplishing this 
end, the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion advocates compulsory school at- 
tendance of all children until sixteen 
years of age, without exception, as the 





D. M. HILirarp 
President, W.T.E.A. 





minimum standard for the forty-eight 
states. 

As a second step, the Commission 
recommends that school attendance 
also be required of all between sixteen 
and eighteen years of age who are 
unemployed, with a provision that 
those between these ages who are em- 
ployed be required to obtain work 
permits and to attend part-time schools 
adapted to their needs. 

The final step should be compulsory 
education for all young people until 
eighteen years of age. This education 
should, as far as possible, be adapted 
to the abilities, interests, and needs of 
each individual. 


Issued by the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education 


. 





CARL BROCKETT 
To Preside Over Representative 
Assembly, January 12, 13 


Enoca L. MItTcHELL 
Executive Secretary, W.T.E.A. 





Lincoln Memorial 


University 

Dr. T. A. Frick, formerly head of 
the Department of Natural Sciences at 
Lincoln Memoria! University, has been 
appointed dean of that institution. 

Dr. Frick succeeds Dr. Boyd A. Wise, 
who has served as dean since 1935. 
Dr. Wise becomes dean emeritus and 
continues as head of the Department 
of English. 

Before coming to Lincoln Memorial 
University, in 1942, Dr. Frick was pro- 
fessor of biology at State Teachers 
College, Jacksonville, Alabama, and 
later was president of Hiawassee Col- 
lege, Madisonville, Tennessee. He is 
a graduate, A.B. degree from New- 
berry College; A.M., University of 
South Carolina; and Ph.D., Peabody 
College. 

® 


N. E. A. Honor Roll 


The following schools and school sys- 
tems have reported one hundred per 
cent membership in the N. E. A. since 
the November Tennessee Teacher: 

Counties—Sullivan, Weakley, Ander- 
son, Hardin, Blount, Lauderdale, Union. 

Cities—Maryville, Kingsport. 

Schools—Cleveland, Blythe Avenue 
School; Crestview, Summertown Ele- 
mentary School; Humboldt, Humboldt 
Junior High School; Knoxville: Bearden 
High and Elementary School (R. F. D.}, 
Belle Morris School, Bell House School, 
Giffin School, Moses School, Moun- 
tain View School, Mynders School, Per- 
kins School, Rule Junior-Senior High 
School, Tyson Junior High School; 
Memphis: Mallory Heights School, Pea- 
body School, Riverside School; Mur- 
freesboro, Kingwood School; Nashville, 
Park Avenue School. 


- 

BUILDING EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 18) 
compromise of turning school educa- 
tion over to well-meaning individuals 
who are inadequately prepared for 
their jobs will be stopped. Some brave 
administrators will refuse to exploit the 
South's greatest resource just so the 
doors of a schoolhouse may remain 
open. The public will be educated to 
expect and demand that teachers be 
competent when they enter the pro- 
fession and that they remain compe- 

tent. 

The school in the community will be 
the unit out of which grows state and 
regional cooperation for the solution 
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of the problems of the South, and it 
will also be the heir of the results of 
such cooperation. It will seek avidly the 
opportunity to pool its resources with 
those of others. It will help build 
strong State Departments of Educa- 
tion, strong State Education Associa- 
tions, and strong regional research and 
service agencies. It will use the agen- 
cies it has helped to build, at least 
providing the one effective way for 
knowledge to reach people where they 
are. 


A better Southern Region can be 
built by education. Most of that edu- 
cation will be supplied by the local 
community, acting as a whole. To 
supply that education, the community 
will set about building upon what it 
has. A crucial factor in building a 
better total education is the program 
of the school in the community. That 
program can be built, and will be 
built, by utilizing the techniques and 
procedures we now know to be sound. 








‘Wells keep it's ey : 


until our soldier comes home!” 


@ Millions of other lights are coming on again all over this battered 
old planet, little boy-at-the-window! This will be a Christmas of 
such hope and promise as our war-tired world has not seen for more 


years than you’ve had birthdays. 


Lights welling from the headlamps of thousands of Greyhound buses 
reflect the hope that shines in the eyes of people everywhere—for Grey- 
hound and other highway buses may well be the principal carriers of 
our victorious fighters, in the greatest home-coming of all time. 


Greyhound’s special task, today, is carrying an enormous volume of 
war manpower. Its most pleasant job in post-war days will be to show 
America’s millions the charm and beauty, the friendliness, of the 
land we have all been fighting for. 
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The Study of the Cotton 


Industry in Our Schools 


In as much as the economy of the 
South is largely dependent upon cot- 
ton, it is becoming increasingly im- 
perative that we introduce a study of 
cotton into the program of studies of 
all our schools. In order that teachers 
may have some aid in introducing this 
study, they are urged to read an article 
entitled, "The Place of the Cotton 
Unit in Instruction,’ which is the con- 
tent of an address delivered by Dr. 
M. S. Robertson, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, at 
the organizational meeting of the Cot- 
ton Educational Conference at Chatta- 
nooga on August 9. (This article may 
be obtained by addressing a postal 
card to R. R. Vance, Supervisor, High 
School Division, State Department of 
Education, Nashville 3, Tennessee.) 
They are also urged to read the three 
tentative units on the cotton industry 
which Dr. Robertson has prepared for 








the lower elementary, the upper ele- 
mentary, and the high school grades. 
One of the units, "Cotton in Our Com- 
munity" (lower elementary grades), is 
printed in this issue of the Tennessee 
Teacher. The units for the upper ele- 
mentary grades and for the high school 
grades will respectively appear in the 
January and February issues of this 
magazine. 


COTTON IN OUR COMMUNITY 


(Lower Elementary Grades) 

M. S. ROBERTSON, Ph.D. 

INTRODUCING THE UNIT 
The teacher should start the unit by 
a discussion of what the children see 
and what is of interest to them. In a 
rural community, they probably see 
farmers picking cotton, cotton being 
weighed, cotton on wagons and trucks 
as it is hauled to the gin. Some of the 
children will be picking cotton them- 


selves either in the afternoons or on 


Saturdays. They will probably have 
something to tell about cotton, and 
someone may bring a boll of cotton 
to school to show the group. Many 
different topics will arise in these ex- 
ploratory investigations before the chil- 
dren, under the guidance of the teach- 
er, decide that they wish to visit a 
cotton field or to do something else 
closely related to the cotton industry 
in the community. If the children are 
accustomed to the unit type of proce- 
dure in the classroom, a child may sug- 
gest that ''we find out all we can about 
cotton.'' From such a beginning, sug- 
gestions will be made about what is 
to be done. Children like excursions; 
hence they will readily agree to an 
excursion which will bring them into 
firsthand contact with a cotton field 
or with another available phase of the 
cotton industry. 

Once the topic is selected and the 
group has decided on starting the unit 
with an excursion, it is possible to have 
a wide variety of discussion of what 
to look for on the excursion. These 
discussions afford excellent opportuni- 
ties for oral English or expression. The 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Johnson Publishing 
Company 
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_ ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 1, 2, 3, 4 


Excellent drill material for arithmetic 


| MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOKS 


| Up-to-the-minute Handbooks with abun- | 
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DESIGN FOR THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 21) 
ten in the United States favor federal 
aid for education. Teachers can en- 
large that percentage, and they can 
help to get public opinion registered 
with the lawmakers in Congress. 

2. Forty-four state legislatures will 
meet early in 1945. Their actions can 
help to close the gap between rural 
and urban education or they can widen 
the gap. What happens to rural Amer- 
ica affects all of America. It is as 
much the duty of the city teacher, well 
organized and vocal, as it is of the rural 
teacher to work vigorously for laws 
that will give the rural child a better 
chance in life. Here are some needs 
that call for legislation: 


Better laws for child accounting and com- 
pulsory school attendance. More than a mil- 
lion rural children of school age do not attend 
school at all. Many children who follow the 
crops are growing up as illiterates. Legal 
provision should be made to require the em- 
ployment of attendance supervisors and home 
visitors and to establish systems of child ac- 
counting. Many states would be bankrupt if 
they accounted for their financial resources as 
carelessly as they account for their human 
resources. 

A longer term of school. Hundreds of 
thousands of rural children are restricted to 
school terms of less than eight months. Every 
year sees the schools given new duties to 





perform. A year-round program of diversi- 
fied education is needed for rural schools. If 
the present term is 160 days, lengthen it to 
180; if it is 180 days, lengthen it to 200. 

Larger units of school administration. One 
of the most urgent needs in rural education 
is the reorganization of school districts into 
units large enough to secure professional 
leadership, provide a program of education 
through high school, supply health service and 
special instructional needs, to consolidate 
small schools where consolidation is wide, and 
to enrich the curriculum of all schools—large 
and small—throughout the school unit. State 
financial aid to local districts should place a 
premium rather than a handicap on the for- 
mation of larger districts. New laws should 
be passed to encourage the enlargement of 
districts. State departments of education 
should be given personnel and resources to 
make community surveys as an aid to local 
district reorganization. 

A better system of taxation and support 
for schools. -No other major public service 
depends so largely as does education on the 
local property tax for support. In about half 
of the states the state government is providing 
less than a third of the burden of school 
support. And in many states the support 
given is not on an equalizing basis, so that 
little is done to raise the level of education 
in the areas that need it most. More than 
a fourth of the states have no state income 
tax. The local property tax is poorly admin- 
istered in most states. Legislation is needed 
to enlarge and modernize state aid to schools, 
to broaden the base of taxation, and to im- 
prove tax assessment and tax collection pro- 
cedures. 

Better teachers who are better paid. Cer- 
tification and minimum-salary laws should go 
hand in hand. Tenure and retirement laws 


need strengthening in many states. Legisla- 
tion during the present emergency should 
guard against permanent certification or ten- 
ure rights for unqualified teachers who may 
now be keeping school on a temporary basis. 
There should be continued efforts to raise 
requirements for entrance to the profession 
at the same time that efforts are made to 
guarantee minimum salaries large enough to 
secure competent teaching service in every 
rural classroom. 


To secure legislation and to put into 
effect the numerous other detailed pro- 
posals of the White House Conference 
on Rural Education there is need for 
study, conference, discussion, and pub- 
licity throughout each state. This is 
not an undertaking for teachers alone, 
but for teachers in cooperation with 
farm leaders, the farm press, and all 
voluntary and governmental agencies 
working for the betterment of rural 
life. Although rural in emphasis, such 
discussion should enlist the cooperation 
of urban leaders. 

3. In every locality there is need for 
study and discussion that will take the 
facts to the rural people generally, in- 
cluding the teachers, in their meetings, 
in their homes, and up and down every 
country road of the nation. 
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Presenting a Completely 
New Basic Reading 


_ LEARNING to READ 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


Dr. Smith has built this new reading series on 
the theory that learning to read can be a thrilling 
and satisfactory experience for every child. 


Every teacher also has a thrilling and satisfac- 
tory experience when she guides children step by 
step through the program of LEARNING TO 


Please write for further information 
221 East Twentieth Street 
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Mr. Dodson Dead? 


Tonight is a night of wind and moon 
and stars and of smooth flowing rivers 
and shimmery sand on the country 
roads. Tonight cedar trees at Dodson's 
Chapel stand stark and desolate; for 
one who Walked among their shade in 
gladness has gone his own way home. 

It was fitting that he should go in 
the early morning and that one of the 
last sounds he should hear was the 
cock's crow which he had thrilled to 
thousands of times on his farm. For 
the freshness of the morning and the 
"smack and tang of elemental things" 
was in Mr. Dodson. “The color of the 
ground was in him, the red earth.” 

They say he died at 5:15 A.M. They 
know not whereof they speak. ‘Tis true 
a part of him, the least important part, 
has gone. But Mr. Dodson will never 
die. “In the house of time and silence 
there is something that creaks forever 
in the night." It may be that the 
sound will come to the teachers and 
children who remember a storyteller's 
voice as he sat perched informally on 
a schoolroom table. Perhaps it may 
come to the leaders of our county as 
they recall a familiar phrase—''This 
great country of ours." Or he may 
make his entrance with a smile to many 
teachers as they recall his jokes about 
how "good-looking" they are—his urge 
that they go ahead and leap since it 
is leap year. Always he will come with 
watermelon time. Perhaps he will come 
to the residents of Dodson's Chapel as 
they sing songs of worship on a Sunday 
morning. For some of us he will come 
with a touch—a sympathetic pat on the 
shoulder at some personal or profes- 
sional trouble. For others of us he 
will be a blurred vision which we have 
seen dimly but sensed keenly as mem- 
bers of our own family went the way 
home. 

Dead? Mr. Dodson dead? In the 
house of time and silence he will never 
die. In the years to come we will hear 
words in our hearts, and in our ears we 
will hear a footfall, soft and instant. 
Mr. Dodson will have paused there. 

"Sleep on, O bravehearted, 
O wise man that kindled the flame. 

To live in mankind is 

Far more than to live in a name; 


To live in mankind, 
Far, far more .. . than to live in a name.” 


Dead? Mr. Dodson dead? "The 
wind rises, the river flows." 
Ruth McDonald, 


DuPont Elementary School, 
Old Hickory, Tennessee. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1944 





TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
The annual meeting of Public School 

Board members will be held on the 

morning of December |! from 10:00 

A.M. to 12 noon at the Andrew Jack- 

son Hotel. Mrs. W. W. Harlin, chair- 

man, and Mrs. Delbert Mann, secre- 
tary, have arranged an interesting pro- 
gram. All school board members in 
attendance at this meeting are cor- 
dially invited to participate in the 
meeting of the Public School Officers 

Association which convenes the after- 

noon of December |1, at the Andrew 





Jackson Hotel. 


FUTURE AND REDEEM THE PAST. 
WAR BONDS! 





USE THE PRESENT TO INVEST IN aa 








Combat men’s helpful discovery 
may later prove 
useful to you 






What our overseas men have found 
out about chewing Gum to help 
fight nervous tension isn’t exactly 
new. But this usefulness has struck 
home to so many of our men overseas 
as new that they look upon it as their 
own personal discovery for people 
“tensed up” with nerve strain, fatigue, 
hard work... That’s why all our 
Doublemint Gum goes overseas to them 
—every stick. THEY’ve got to have it. 

You hear more about the usefulness of Gum now because of the 
many letters pouring back from our boys out of the country. Yet, 
you may have made this same discovery if you ever happened to be 
chewing a refreshing stick of wholesome Doublemint while at home 
marking papers, studying, reading — and found-how the chewing 
seemed to make you feel keener, more relaxed and better able to 
concentrate. 

At home after a hard day at school — is perhaps the perfect time 
for a teacher to regularly get the most benefit from chewing Gum. 
The reason for this and that our combat men chew Gum as an on- 
duty necessity is that the chewing action appears to help relieve 
nervous tension, fatigue, strain ... giving you a sense of being more 
awake on the job. Remember this for the future. 


Teaching is a vital job 


@ Just now, our entire limited output of Doublemint (a pure, real-mint, all 
quality Gum) is serving our men overseas, helping them fight battle nerves and 
nerve wear-and-tear ... But some day soon, we hope there will be enough quality 
base so that Doublemint will be once more in your home store and at your service. 
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THE STUDY OF COTTON 
(Continued from page 27) 
children may be asked to write on the 
blackboard topics or questions they will 
seek to answer or to write them in note- 
books for future reference. Such ex- 
ercises will be checked carefully for 
complete sentences, correct spelling, 
and correct punctuation. Thus the 
project will be started with direct and 
specific educational applications of 

value to every child in the room. 


THE UNIT 
1. Objectives 
A. To provide opportunities for the 
children to see what is being done in 
the cotton industry in the community. 
B. To develop an understanding of 
the importance of the cotton industry 
in the community. 
C. To provide problems for investi- 
gation and study. 
D. To provide materials for instruc- 
tion in— 
. Language. 
. Spelling. 
. Writing. 
. Arithmetic. 
. Reading. 
. Citizenship. 


ooh WD — 


E. To teach children to observe the 
things they see in everyday life. 

(Numerous other objectives might be 
listed. These illustrate the many ob- 
jectives or aims which the unit can serve 
on the lower elementary grade level.) 

Il. Excursions 

The unit may center around several 
excursions, the number and variety de- 
pending on such factors as availability 
of suitable places for excursions, the 
length of the project, and the time 
available. The following excursions are 
suitable for lower elementary pupils: 

A. Visit to a cotton field. 

B. Visit to a cotton gin. 

C. Visit to a cotton warehouse. 

D. Visit to a cotton compress. 

E. Visit to a cotton dealer's office 
or place of business. 

Ill. Activities on the Excursion 

Assuming that the children are visit- 
ing a cotton farm, the following are 
some of the things they will do. 

A. Observe the cotton in the field. 

|. Appearance of cotton stalks. 

2. Appearance of cotton squares, 
blossoms, green bolls, open bolls. 

3. Fiber in different bolls and on 
different plants. 

4. Bolls with four and five locks. 


5. The seed in the fiber. 

6. Different numbers of bolls per 
plant. 

7. Workers picking cotton. 

8. Sacks used by cotton pickers. 

9. Baskets, if used as containers. 

10. Weighing cotton. 

11. Amount of cotton a person can 
pick in one day. 

12. Rate per hundred paid for pick- 
ing. 

13. Amount of seed cotton in one 
bale; size of load and weight. 

14. Time required for one worker to 
pick a bale. 

15. Number of workers who can pick 
bale in one day. 

These and numerous other observa- 
tions will be made by teacher and the 
children. It will be the job of the 
teacher to see to it that a good array 
of facts are secured and that notes are 
made for future reference. 

B. Reporting on the excursion. 

|. Oral reports. 

a. Children tell 
things they saw. 

b. Pupils observe oral expression 
used, being careful not to stifle free 
expression. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Educational Memories 


From the December, 1934, Issue of 
The Tennessee Teacher 

The Eastern Section of the T. E. A. 
chose as its officers for 1935 the fol- 
lowing: President, John E. Dail, 
superintendent of Sullivan County 
Schools, Blountville; Secretary, D. S. 
Burleson, dean, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Johnson City; Treasurer, B. E. 


Dossett, superintendent, Campbell 
County Schools, Jacksboro. 
* *x * 


The new officers for the Middle 
Section of the T. E. A. are: President, 
H. F. Srygley, superintendent of city 
schools, Nashville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
N. C. Beasley, dean, State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro. 

* * * 


The officers selected by the Western 
Section of the T. E. A. are: President, 
Fred S. Elliott, principal of White- 
haven High School, Whitehaven; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, O. H. Jones, business 
manager, State Teachers College, 
Memphis. 

* * ~ 

The University of Tennessee formally 
dedicated on October 27, 1934, a 
splendid new building known as Alumni 
Memorial Auditorium. President J. D. 
Hoskins gave the dedicatory address. 


* *” * 


D. Harley Fite, principal, Training 
Schools, Clarksville, in "An Attempt 
to Meet Rural Education Needs at the 
Training School of Austin Peay Nor- 
mal,’ outlines some of the knowledge 
a farmer must have. "Rural boys and 
girls should not have less education 
than city children. . . . One farmer 
cannot be a specialist in planting, an- 
other in cultivating, another in har- 
vesting, and still another in marketing. 
The same farmer must know and do 
them all and do them all well.” 


A paper, entitled ‘More Realism 
and Less Fancy in the Professional Im- 
provement of Tennessee Teachers,”’ 
was read by Paul L. Palmer, University 
of Chattanooga, before the E. T. E. A. 
meeting at Knoxville. Mr. Palmer 
brings out the fact that among other 
things requirements for teacher cer- 
tification are too low and salaries are 
too low. "A natural result of these 
conditions is that our ablest students 
either avoid teaching altogether; or 
if they do secure positions, do so with 
the expectation that they will remain 
for only a short time.” 

x ® Ok 

In the development of the subject, 
"The Improvement of Tennessee's Ed- 
ucational Program,” Dr. Walter D. 
Cocking, Commissioner of Education, 
brought out the following five points: 

1. We must thoroughly eliminate every 
phase of partisan politics from the oper- 
ation of the school system of our state. 

2. If we are to improve our educational 
program, we must get into our schools 
those persons who need to be in school 
or who can profit from attending school. 

3. If we are to improve our educational 
program, we must make sure that every 
child is taught by a teacher who is es- 
pecially qualified for his work. 

4. We must see to it that every child in 
school has the opportunity to learn the 
things he needs to learn; to do the things 
he needs to do; and to be the person he 
needs to be, 

5. If we are to improve the educational 
program of our state, we must have the 
money with which to purchase an ade- 
quate school system. 

x *  & 


The city schools of McMinnville spon- 
sored a unique program known as "A 
Parent School-Day Program." A. J. 
Smith, superintendent of the McMinn- 
ville city schools, reports that such 
meetings make for more desirable 
school and community relationships. 

* ~ *« 

Clifford Seeber, superintendent of 
Anderson County schools, has worked 
out a cooperative plan through which 
needy children in his county are sup- 
plied with textbooks. 
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and a Spencer VA 





Modern visual education methods 
call for both a blackboard and a Spencer 
VA Delineascope. 


The VA Delineascope is a versatile 
instrument which can be used to pro- 
ject lantern slides as well as appropri- 
ate pictures and text from current mag- 
azines, newspapers and books. 


It is an aid to teachers and pupils 
alike. Material projected through it 
has a dramatic force that arouses and 
holds the attention of the entire class. 
It pays for itself many times over by 
improving grades and reducing fail- 
ures. 

Write Dept. M103 for our teachers’ 
manual, ‘‘Opaque Projection."’ It pre- 
sents new teaching techniques. 





Spencer LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERIGAN- OPTICAL COMPANY 
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With the A.C. f. 


MARGARET HITE YARBROUGH 





‘Twas just before Christmas throughout 
Tennessee; 

And Santa was checking on our A.C.E. 

All over his workshop the records were 
hung, 

And while he reviewed them, our 
praises were sung:— 


"A great group of people! An un- 
selfish lot 

Who give to their work everything 
they've got. 

Our children are safe in their hands, 
| would say, 

For their efforts make Christmas come 
every day: 


They study new methods and put them 
to test; 

They pool all their findings, selecting 
the best; 

And only those methods which meet 
the child's need 

Are published in booklets for others to 
read. 

The welfare of children has kept them 
alert 

To fight legislation where kids might 
be hurt. 

With spirits that soar, but with feet on 
the ground, 

They stand for the things educationally 
sound. 

An excellent item is their magazine; 

The issues I've read are the best that 
I've seen. 

Headquarters in Washington stays on 
its toes 

To answer all queries and tell what it 
knows: 

While all local branches are kept on 
the move 

In finding out ways that help teachers 
improve. 





—— ——- } 








CALLING ON SCHOOLS? 


Science Research Associates, national- 
ly known distributors of Occupational 
Publications, Testing Materials, and 
Specialized Books for high schools, 
wish the services of a ool sales- 
man as their exclusive associate for 
Tennessee. Perhaps our materials 
can be handled with your present 
line. Give complete information 
about yourself and your work. Write 


to: 
WILLIAM J. CUMMINGS 
Director of Sales 
228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 














their 


Their classrooms look better; 
work's better, too. 

It thrills me to see what these teachers 
can do." 

So saying, Saint Nicholas entered his 
sleigh 

And guided his reindeer again on their 
way; 

But, as he flew over our fair Tennessee, 

He called, "Merry Christmas to each 
A.C.E.!"' 
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Army Salvage Equipment 
Available for Schools 
Schools giving pre-induction courses 

designed to better prepare young men 
for service in the armed forces may ap- 
ply for salvage equipment to be used 
for instructional purposes in both shop 
and laboratory courses. Blanks for use 
in this connection may be obtained 
from the Pre-Induction Training Branch, 
Headquarters Fourth Service Com- 
mand, Old Post Office Building, At- 
lanta 3, Georgia. The list includes air- 
planes and parts, electrical equipment, 
automotive parts, motors, signal equip- 
ment, and miscellaneous items. While 
this material is either salvage or obso- 
lete, it can be used most effectively 
by an instructor who has students tear- 
ing down and building up again such 
equipment. 

During the past year one hundred 
and fifty schools have secured such ma- 
terials. This equipment is donated by 
the War Department and the only cost 
to the schools is that of packing and 
transportation. 
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Tennessee Teachers Pay 
Homage to a Fellow 
Citizen 


BAXTER E. HOBGOOD 
Research Worker, Tennessee Education 
Association 
TO YOU—WORLD STATESMAN 
Stalwart representative of the fast- 

fading memories of the Old South, 
Mighty bulwark of the dreams of a 
new and peaceful world, 
Friend of all those who longed for 
friends in vain, 
Molder of national destinies beyond 
the eye of the moment. 
TO YOU— 
Democrat in all things—large and 
small—for all, 
Humanitarian in the broadest sense of 
a word long misused, 
Noble and steadfast messenger of 
hemispheric solidarity, 
Honest judge of problems of yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow. 
TO YOU— 
American reminiscent of pioneer days 
gone by, 
Citizen bearing hopes for new days 
yet to come, 
Guiding figure on the back drop of a 
world at war, 
Steadfast champion of good will 
among good neighbors. 
TO YOU— 
Foundation layer for 
friendship and faith, 
Guardian of hopeful destinies where 
hope had all but vanished, 
Builder of intersectional fraternity on 
the dying ashes of sectionalism, 
Maker of reciprocity treaties which 
broke the bonds of greed. 
TO YOU— 
Who in dark days and fair could lay 
the basis 
For better things and richer deeds of 
mankind, 
And thinking not of personal gain, nor 
selfish pride, 
Plan momentous tasks for the keepers 
of tomorrow's peace. 


TO YOU—CORDELL HULL 

We wish long life and all the tender 
memories 

That can come to a servant who has 
kept the faith. 

The world cannot yet estimate the 
proportion of its debt 

To one who has given much to bring 


real brotherhood. 


international 
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Date Reminders 

Dec. 2, 1944—Pan-American Health 
Day, observed to commemorate the 
first Inter-American Sanitary Confer- 
ence in Washington in 1902 at which 
the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau was 
organized. 

Dec. 2, 1823—The Monroe Doctrine 
was enunciated in a message to Con- 
gress by President James Monroe. 

Dec. 5, 1936—New Soviet Consti- 
tution approved by Russian Congress. 

Dec. 5, 1867—Birth of Josef Pilsud- 
ski, great Polish patriot, soldier, and 
statesman. 

Dec. 10, 1898—Peace treaty signed 
in Paris by American and Spanish dele- 
gates, ending Spanish-American War. 
United States acquired Philippines from 
Spain. 

Dec. 14, 1942—American troops oc- 
cupy Buna, New Guinea. The capture 
of Buna represents the first important 
U. S. Army offensive victory of the 
war in the Far East. 

Dec. 17, 1903—Aviation Day—Cel- 
ebrating the anniversary of the first 
flight in the United States in a “heav- 
ier-than-air machine" by the Wright 
brothers at Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 
lina. 

Dec. 19, 1941—Hitler assumed di- 
rect command of the German Army. 

Dec. 20, 1920—The Permanent 
Court of International Justice is cre- 
ated by the International Conference 
in Geneva, to settle disputes among 
nations according to general principles 
of law recognized by civilized people. 
Germany signed the protocol on De- 
cember 10, 1926. 

Dec. 20, 1922—Fourteen republics 
of Russia combine, in convention at 
Moscow, as the Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

Dec. 20, 1941—Admiral Ernest J. 
King became commander in chief of 
the U. S. Fleet. 

Dec. 21, 1879—Birth of Joseph Sta- 
lin. 

Dec. 22, 


1941 — Roosevelt and 





Churchill began their first war con- 
ference at the White House. 

Dec. 25, 1821|—Birth of Clara Bar- 
ton. American Red Cross founded in 
1881. Clara Barton was president un- 
til 1904. 

Dec. 25, 1926—Hirohito became 
emperor of Japan. 

Dec. 28, |856—Birth of Woodrow 
Wilson. 


Education of American 
Soldiers 


The median level of education of 
American soldiers in this war is the 
second year of high school, as com- 
pared with the sixth grade education 
held by the average doughboy in the 
last war, the Office of War Informa- 
tion reported recently on the basis of 
comparative statistics compiled from 
representative sampling studies con- 
ducted by the United States Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
and the War Department. 

In this war, 23.3 per cent of the 
soldiers had completed four years of 
high school, whereas only 3.5 per cent 
of the soldiers in the last war had done 
so. 

The two largest groups in both wars, 
however, included those who had com- 
pleted no more than five to eight years 
of grade school. The percentage was 
27.4 per cent in this war, as compared 
with 55.5 per cent in the last war. 

The number of persons who have 
completed no more than the first four 
years of grammar school in this war 
amounted to 3.5 per cent, as compared 
with 24.4 per cent in the last war. No 
comparison of the rates for rejection 
for illiteracy can be made between this 
war and the last, since in both cases 
these rejections have been closely as- 
sociated with other causes for rejection, 
and comparable statistics cannot be 
obtained. 

Four years of college or more had 
been completed by 3.6 per cent of the 
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soldiers in this war, as compared with 
one per cent in the last war. 

A percentage table, comparing Army 
enlisted men of this war and of the 
last war on the basis of the amount of 
formal education they had received, 
follows: 


College This War Last War 
Four years and over tJ aoe 1.0 
Three years Peli ete- wits 0.8 
ee 4.0 1.3 
One year i aaa = 1.5 
High School 

A eee . wae 35 
Taree YORE: . 6... aes - 11.2 2.4 
WO AOE os oie choc cus 10.9 4.2 
oe ee eres 5.4 
Grade School 

Eight to five years........ 27.4 55.5 
Four to no years.......... 3.5 24.4 


Percentages in the last war were 
based on a representative sampling of 
78,940 enlisted men. Percentages on 
this war were based on a representative 
sampling of about 100,000 Army en- 
listed men. 

Facts on educational levels of serv- 
icemen and women in the present war 
were supplied to the Office of Educa- 
tion by all branches of the armed 
forces. Because similar facts for the 
last war were available only for Army 
enlisted men, information on the edu- 
cational levels of men and women in 
branches of the armed forces other 
than the Army was not included. The 
Office of Education study on educa- 
tional levels was done by a committee 
including Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, principal 
specialist in higher education, chair- 
man; Dr. Francis G. Cornell, chief of 
research and statistical service; and 
Dr. Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist 
in secondary education—all of the Of- 
fice of Education. 


Classroom Teachers 

Regional Conference 

The Fifth Annual Southeastern Re- 
gional Conference, sponsored by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association, 
will be held in Greensboro, North Car- 
olina, December 28, 29. 

The headquarters will be in the 





opportunity at this Regional Confer- 
ence to study, to develop, and to 
demonstrate the techniques which are 
valuable in building strong local asso- 
ciations. 


O'Henry Hotel. Miss Mary Titus, 
Huntington, West Virginia, is the 

LUNAR BOOKS Southeastern Regional Director. 
Classroom teachers will be given the 
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.. They Tell Me... 


A record for sons in service is held 
by a Tennessee teacher and his wife. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Duggins of Greene 
County have eight sons wearing the 
uniform of their country. Mr. Duggins 
is now principal of McDonald High 
School and was formerly principal of 
Greeneville High School. 

* 

Two veteran Davidson County teach- 
ers were honored at a recent meeting 
planned by the Davidson County 
Teachers Cooperative Association. 
Miss Hattie Rasser, teacher in the 
upper elementary grades at Stratton 
School for forty years, and Mrs. Robert 
Hitt, who has taught in the county 
schools for twenty-two years, were the 
honorees. 





Two hundred aviation enthusiasts at- 
tended the recent two-day aviation 
conference at Middle Tennessee State 
College in Murfreesboro. Among the 
conferees were civil air patrol officials, 
aeronautics instructors and students 
from seven state colleges conducting 
air indoctrination courses, and state 
officials. Lieutenant Colonel Earl L. 
Johnson, national commander of the 
C. A. P., Governor Prentice Cooper, 
and W. Percy McDonald of Memphis 
addressed the conference. 

oF 

Mrs. Ethel Jones Woodson of Tulla- 
homa has been appointed teacher of 
the fifth and sixth grades in the Estill 
Springs School. She succeeded Mrs. 
Roy Hix, who resigned to accompany 
her husband, a naval recruiting officer. 

& 

At the annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Folklore Society, held at Pea- 
body College recently, Mrs. L. L. Mc- 
Dowell of Smithville was elected presi- 
dent. Mrs. McDowell collaborated 
with her husband, recently deceased, 
in the writing of "Songs of the Old 
Camp Ground" and "Folk Dances of 
Tennessee." Both of these volumes are 
widely known in folklore libraries. 

+ 

Dr. Hollis L. Caswell and Dr. Ruth 
Cunningham attended a recent joint 
meeting of supervisors representing 
Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. The meeting was held at 
Peabody College. 


be 


Geographic School 
Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society 
announces the resumption of the Geo- 
graphic School Bulletins for the 1944-45 
school year on October 2. 

This is a weekly illustrated periodical 
which nearly thirty-five thousand school 
teachers last year depended upon for 
accurate, up-to-date material on places, 
peoples, industries, commodities, and 
scientific developments of popular in- 
terest in the news. 

The demand for such news-back- 
ground service originated during the 
first World War when newspapers ap- 
pealed to the National Geographic 
Society for up-to-the-minute geograph- 
ic data. 

Many requests for this material also 
came from teachers. The Society 
agreed to defray the cost of preparing 
and printing the data in a form suitable 
for classroom use. The U. S. Office 
of Education distributed it under gov- 
ernment frank. Thus, in 1919, the 
Society inaugurated the Geographic 
School Bulletins. 

The demand for them soon overtaxed 
the mailing facilities of the Office of 
Education. But educators suggested 
that, rather than suspend distribution 
of the bulletins, the Society mail them 
directly to teachers who would pay the 
mailing costs. Since 192! this proce- 
dure has been followed. Now, upon 
payment of the requisite twenty-five 
cents, any accredited teacher, librarian, 
or advanced student in the United 
States or its possessions may receive 
thirty issues of the bulletins. 
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Pianning for American 
Youth 


An Educational Program for Youth of 
Secondary School Age 


In the planning of and building for 
a strong country, the education of 
youth should have first consideration. 
The war has reminded us of many vir- 
tues and ideals that we have forgotten. 
One of them is the duty we owe to our 
youth in the provision of their educa- 
tion, not education merely in terms of 
books, credits, diplomas, and degrees, 
but education in terms of preparation 
for living and learning. In wartime we 
find it necessary and imperative to 
supply everything to our young men 
and women in the Armed Forces. Shall 
these young people and their succes- 
sors in the onward-moving generations 
be less precious to us when the firing 
ceases? 

The National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, after careful 
study of the whole educational pro- 
gram for those of secondary school 
age in the postwar years, has prepared 
a summary in which is emphasized the 
need for planning for the welfare of 
youth now. It has recently published 
a sixty-four page pamphlet, attractively 
illustrated in color. This pamphlet, pre- 
pared for the Planning, Executive, and 
Implementation Committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals by Professor J. Paul Leonard, 
School of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, presents brief and 
graphic descriptions of two examples 
of secondary school programs—Farm- 
ville and American City—which can 
serve as the basis of discussion for 
improving secondary schools for all 
kinds of communities, rural and urban. 
These programs in Farmville and Amer- 
ican City are based on a recently pub- 
lished report of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association, entitled ‘'Educa- 
tion for All American Youth." 

Copies of this outstanding report, 
suitable for use in professional meet- 
ings and with citizens’ groups, can be 
secured from the National Association 
of Secondary School Principles, 120! 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. The price is twenty-five cents a 
copy, or in quantity lots: two to nine 
copies, ten per cent discount; ten to 
ninety-nine copies, twenty-five per cent 
discount; one hundred or more, thirty- 
three and one-third per cent discount. 
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CHURCH RELATED COLLEGES 


OF TENNESSEE 


Offer 


Juspitation With Education 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Chartered 
September 3, 1794 


A small, endowed, 


church-related, coeducational 
college of the liberal arts and 
sciences serving church and 
state for 150 years. 
Only students of character and am- 
bition desired. 
For information 
ress 


Director of 
Admissions 


Tusculum College 


Greeneville, Tennessee 


MADISON 
COLLEGE 


Madison College, Tennessee 


Near Nashville—A Training Center 
for Christian Workers in a rural at- 
mosphere. 








Offerings in 
Teacher Training—Nursing—Diet 
and Nutrition—Agriculture— 
The Mechanical Arts 


Campus Industries 
furnish remunerative work in a 
Work-and-Study program 
A vitalized program of theory 
and practice 


Attractive Offerings 
for War Veterans—mature students— 
who desire refresher and special 
short courses 
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Established 1870 


A Co-educational 
with Permanent 
Rich Tradition. 


Junior 
Endowment 


Offers 


The First Two Years of College 
Work leading to the usual degrees 
in Arts, Sciences, and the Profes- 


sions. 


Terminal Courses in General Educa- 
tion, Business, Religion, Art, Piano, 


Voice and Speech. 


Special attention is given to the in- 


dividual needs of students. 
* 


For Further Information Write 


E. H. ELAM, President 
Pulaski, Tennessee 


College 
and 





MAKE THE BIBLE 
Vital 
IN YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOM 


Srarritt 
Cullege 


Will include in the Summer Quarter 
schedule special courses for teachers 
of Bible who will participate in the 
public school program. 


Detailed information may be secured 
by writing 


Srarritt College 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 


(allege 


COEDUCATIONAL 
DEGREES: Bachelor of Arts, Bach- 


FINE ARTS: Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Dramatics, Public 
Speaking 
Special emphasis given 
to teacher training 





Will return to regular 
schedule August 20, 
1945. 





JAMES T. WARREN, President 
Jefferson City, Tennessee 


HI 
Memphis 


A Distinguished Name in Education 


a 


LIBERAL— 
CHRISTIAN— 
COEDUCATIONAL 


Fully Accredited, Superior Faculty, 
Tutorial System 


Address The Registrar 


SOUTHWESTERN 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 


CARSON - NEWMAN 


elor of Science, Bachelor 
of Science in Commerce 
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THE STUDY OF COTTON . 
(Continued from page 30) 

2. Written reports. 

a. Individuals write short reports on 
what they saw. 

b. Individuals write answers to ques- 
tions on observations. 

c. The group makes sentences about 
things observed. 

d. New words may be written on the 
board and in notebooks. 

3. Oral reading. 

a. Read from books on related top- 
ics. 
b. Read stories prepared by children 
on excursion. 

c. Read written reports prepared by 
class. 

d. Look up new words in dictionary 
for spelling and meaning. 

4. Charts on the excursion. 

a. Prepare charts of sentences pre- 
pared, especially in first and second 
grades. The following sentences might 
compose a chart prepared by a first- 
grade group: 

We went to visit a field. 

It was a cotton field. 

The cotton is white. 

Cotton blossoms are white and red. 

| like the cotton field. 

b. Prepare displays of objects col- 
lected with names under the different 
articles. 

c. Display charts for present and fu- 
ture use. 

d. Charts should contain such dis- 
play objects as: squares, blossoms, 
green bolls, open bolls, locks of long 
fiber, locks of short fiber, attachment 
of lint to seed, whole plants with empty 
burrs, whole plants with cotton burrs. 

e. Charts of pictures from maga- 
zines, papers, the Cotton Trade Jour- 
nal (International Edition). 

5. Arithmetic exercises. Numerous 
arithmetic problems will be introduced. 
The number and difficulty of the prob- 
lems will depend on the grade level. 

a. First-grade pupils can count ob- 
jects brought back to class, count locks 
in boll of cotton, count bolls on stalk 
of cotton, count number of seeds in 
one lock of cotton, add simple num- 
bers involving small combinations, as 
three locks and two locks. 

b. Second-grade children will per- 
form more difficult tasks in arithmetic. 
They will do all the counting and re- 
cording mentioned for first grade. 
They will do combinations in addition 
and subtraction involved in the obser- 
vations from the field. They may meas- 
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ure for charts and other display-mate- 
rial. 

c. Third-grade students will be able 
to do simple problems involving the 
cotton activities observed and on the 
usual level given them for solution. 
These may involve adding weights of 
cotton picked by several pickers, ascer- 
taining how much more one picker 
gathers than another, and numerous 
other problems relating to the cotton 
industry. 


IV. Educational Outcomes 

The teacher will be sure to continue 
to drill on the educational points de- 
veloped. Pupils will read, write, spell, 
solve arithmetic problems, discuss free- 
ly, and carry on numerous activities in 
connection with the cotton unit. They 
will show their exhibits to other inter- 
ested persons who may visit the room. 
They will relate facts gathered on this 
visit with others which they secure in 
later excursions. 

There will be a better understanding 
of the cotton farm and what is being 
done on it at the time. The children 
will have participated in a democratic 
procedure in gathering information and 
in making effective use of it as a 
group enterprise. 


V. Other Excursions 
Other excursions of the type men- 
tioned will be made and reported. The 
whole will become a completed unit as 
the school year progresses. 


VI. Sources of Material and Information 

A. The teacher will find material in 

1. The school library books and en- 
cyclopedias. 

2. Newspapers and magazines. 

3. The Cotton Trade Journal, espe- 
cially International Edition. 

4. Government bulletins. 

5. Bulletins issued by cotton manu- 
facturers. 

6. "Round the World with Cotton," 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

B. Children will find reading matter 
mn 

|. Easy books in library. 

2. Advertisements in newspapers and 
magazines. 

3. Advertisements and articles in the 
Cotton Trade Journal. 

4. Dictionaries. 

5. Pictures in encyclopedias. 

6. Moving pictures on cotton indus- 
try. 

7. Bulletins distributed by the indus- 
try. 





New Books Received 


FUNDAMENTAL MATHEMATICS (Book 1). 
By Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, and Rol- 
land R. Smith. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
World Book Company. 368 pages. 


FUNDAMENTAL MATHEMATICS (Book 2). 
By Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, and Rol- 
land R. Smith. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
World Book Company. 402 pages. 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
(Grade 3). By John R. Clark, Ruth |. Baldwin, 
and Caroline Hatton Clark, with the cooper- 
ation of Monica M. Hoye. _ illustrated by 
Mary Coates Highsmith. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. World Book Company. 314 pages. 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
(Grade 4). By John R. Clark, Ruth 1. Baldwin, 
and Caroline Hatton Clark, with the cooper- 
ation of Monica M. Hoye. _ Illustrated by 
Ottilie Foy. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
World Book Company. 297 pages. 
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00D NEWS! FOR TENNESSEE 


TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


The Tennessee State Textbook Authority has adopted for 
Supplementary readers the six-book series, for grades one to Six, 


Poems for Children 


Literature for Reading and Memorization 


GOOD NEWS? DEFINITELY. 





In these six little books Tennessee teachers your own reactions. You will be an unusual 
will find just those poems which have a real teacher indeed if you do not find yourself 
child appeal. And they will find the poems reading page after page just for the swing of 
so carefully graded that a child is led from the lines, just for the joy of the reading. 
simple jingles he might almost have made 


himself to poems with real rhyme and Grouped for your convenience under such 


: : : ads as: Ni 2 iotis 2 
rhythm which, in child language, tell a story, heads as: Nature, Patriotism, Humor, Home, 


paint a picture or make the fairy folk come Friends, and Service, Seasons and Festivals, 


iti: the special poem you want for a special day 
‘ , is easily found. 
Look through the Tables of Contents of the 

six books, and notice how many of your own But no one can tell in prose about even one 
favorites are there, some old, some new, some poem, to say nothing of such a collection as 
serious, some amusing, but all good. What a is combined in POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 
pleasure will be yours in presenting them to To see, to study for oneself, is to be con- 
your class and in watching their faces reflect vinced. So, now that the State Textbook 


Authority has adopted these books for the 





Public Schools of Tennessee, why not see? 
Poems for Children Why not study? Why not be convinced? 
Published by 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


. 7 Bae Gein §&€ ,», Fk ,- Boe - 


Distributed by TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY, NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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Rainbow Readers 


ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 


By CARPENTER AND BAILEY 


ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE & 


In Harmony with the Trend Toward WITH RUTH AND JIM 
A Twelve-Year Program in Science 


Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Bailey had the good 
sense to associate with themselves reading spe- 
cialists for each of the six grades which are cov- 
ered by the Rainbow Readers. The result is that 
each of the readers is exactly adapted to the grade 
for which it is written. No other series is so ac- 
curately fitted to all six grades. 

The Rainbow Readers are so simple from the 
very first grade that elementary pupils have no 
difficulty in understanding them. Though the au- 
thors are expert scientists, they realize the danger 
of allowing enthusiasm for the subject to tempt 
them into introducing concepts too difficult for 
young pupils. 

Thus the authors of the Rainbow Readers have 
avoided the pitfall of introducing into the elemen- 
tary grades science topics which really belong lat- 
er, and which, if given too early, make the course 
too hard and rob the later science books of their 
interest. 


The Rainbow Readers have a further advantage 
that they are part of a complete twelve-year 
course in Science, all by authors of national repu- 


tation. 


During a global war science takes on new im- 
portance. Pre-induction courses in science are 
urged for Army and Navy. Newspapers and news- 
reels tell every day of the great achievements of 
science. 

The youngest pupils are interested in these 
achievements and are thrilled at the idea of study- 
ing science in their early reading. 


This is as it should be, because science is so 
important that it should be studied in the very 
earliest years of school. 


The Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, 
for elementary schools, furnish a complete course 
leading up to the books of the same authors for 
junior and senior high schools. 


* Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms * 





A Complete Separate Course of Study by a Practical 
Teacher Is Available for Users of the Rainbow Readers 


Allyn and Bacon 


181 Peachtree Street 


Atlanta 3 





